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Pennario Scores Hit 
At Symphony Concert — 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR ‘ 
\ October 25, 1947 | 


By HOWARD W. HESS 

Leonard Pennario was soloist at 
the Symphony concert Friday 
afternoon and made such a decided 
hit that he will be welcome again, 
“ Pennerio had a superabundance 
of technique and a refreshing sing- 
ing tone—something that has al- 

ost vanished in these days of 
percussion.’ His command of the 
music was absolute and his youth- 
ful approach was stimulating. The 
piano sounded unusually resonant 
under his fingers and the whole 
performance was above par. Pen- 
nario added the “D-flat Nocturne” 
of Chopin and again proved that 
romanticism is still attractive. He 
was recalled many times and fin- 
ally played a Dalies Frantz piano 
setting of the “Gypsy Baron 
Waltzes” of Johannes Strauss. No 
matter how involved the piano 
glitter that was added to the waltz 
themes. Pennario managed to hold 
all melodies in time and had that 






















“his control is 


now complete... 
his mastery of touch 


and technique indisputable” 


‘ 


N.Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
February 9, 1948 


Pennario Recital 


PianistPlaysBrahmsandHaydn 
at Town Hall 


By Jerome D. Bohm 








This listener, who had been dis- 
appointed in Mr. Pennario’s work 
at his first recital two seasons 
ago, was agreeably surprised by 
the great progress revealed by the 
young pianist at his recital in 
Town Hall last night. Gone were 
the rhythmic distortions and, 
pounding which had vitiated the! 
effectiveness of his performances 
in 1946; his control of the external 
aspects of his art is now complete, 
his mastery of the problems of 
touch and technique indisputable. 
In addition, he disclosed an innate, 
musical sensibility of which little! 
inkling was given before. 

Sentimentality, which tinged his! 
interpretation of Gluck’s serene} 
Melody from “Orfeo” played in 
Sgambati’s familiar transcription, 
did not, fortunately, mar his sub- 
sequent offerings. His approach to 
Haydn’s E flat Sonata, the mas- 
ter’s finest product in this form, 
was Stylistically wholly apposite., 
His conception was admirably} 
proportioned throughout, firmly; 
integrated and especially felicitous | 
in the first two movements in its! 





Viennese waltz lilt that is always Baldwin Piano conveyance of the composer's 
f captivating. a ade ideas; the humor of the final) 
x * Cc reed mcs Presto, however, still escapes Mr.}| 

The arrangement sounded “ t Pennario, who viewed its contents | 
phenomenal even though it o at MY ise to rather too earnestly. | 
was tossed off with ease. There Give Big Pra The wistful tenderness and. res. | 


will no doubt be many that will 


think Strauss waltzes out of. place; A Big Artist 


on symphony programs, bas if} 
symphony programs-~mus e ’ 
held to a severe and haughty style! On 7 our of AG Concerts 
I would be willing to place a bet 
that they are on their way out. 
The program was too long and 
for my part the Peter Mennin 
“Sinfornia” could have been left 
off. It was a snooty kind of neo- 
classicism with night-club treat- 
ment of the’ winds and brasses. 
|The themes were ordinary, but the 
workmanship clever—-which is 
\just another way of saying that 
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Pianist Scores 
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PIANIST THRILLS ennario Pianisi - in Concert Here 



















ignation of Brahms’s B flat minor 
Intermezzo were suggested sensi- 
tively, and the juxtaposed moods 
of defiance and Viennese “Ge-~ 
muetlichkeit” of the same master’s 
E flat Rhapsody were convincingly 
realized. Much of the atmosphere 
of Chopin’s D flat Nocturne, too, 
Was conveyed, but more intensity 
(an attribute still not present to 
any great extent in Mr, Pennario’s 
interpretive gamut) is needed in 
certain portions of this piece to 
completely fathom its poetic con- 
tents. 


+ . azz, es Ci :, nce tn? 
a mixture of classical or contra- ra IVic Mus; , Mr. Pennario’s most impressive 
puntal and jazz effects simply bed MUSIC LOVERS oottase Br: SIC Audience discourse was that of Schumann’s 
the question. ‘tard AP Ae : rilli “Carnaval,” in which his remark- 
RR es pt ee \ ant Young Pianist able command of the mechanies 


| Thor Johnson conducted the best 
lconcert of the season. The C. 


|P. E. Bach “Concerto” with the 
Steinberg setting had many at- 
tractions, especially the slow 
movement with the smooth Eng- 
lish horn tone. The orchestra 
—* fine = all lines were ——s 
clear; if the Liszt “Piano Con- 
certo” had had the same clear- Season 1948-1949 Now Booking 
ness it would have been better 
but the piano drowned out the 
strings in many places. 

A very.musical interpretation of 
the Tchaikowsky “No. 5” filled 
the last half of the program. 711 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 22. N_Y 


Inter? Reveals 


€rpretj Vers. 4:7. 
Youthful Pianist Applavded Strongly “Pretivg Ability in Raty and 
At Opening of County Concert Series Pennario Concert ~ttal Here 


Acclaimed Here 
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of his instrument was accom- 
panied by an unusually perceptive 
account of Schumann’s many- 
faceted composition. Not often 
does one hear htis music set forth 
so imaginatively, with so tasteful 
and discerning a realization ‘of its 
whimsicality, its tenderness, its 
tenderness, its gracefulness and 
jexuberant humor. 
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Hartford Forum Stirs Controversy 


Critics Discuss Responsi- 
bilities and Hear Native 
Music — Sponsored by 
Local Paper 


By Ceci. SMITH 
HARTFORD 


T the instigation of Carl E. Lind- 
A strom, managing editor and mu- 

sic critic of the Hartford Times 
and Hartford correspondent for Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA, more than 125 music 
critics, composers, performers and lay- 
men gathered here May 18 and 19 for 
a New England Music Critics Sym- 
posium and Festival of American Mu- 
sic. In planning the symposium, Mr. 
Lindstrom enlisted the co-operation of 
the Composers-Authors Guild and the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and both organizations shared sponsor- 
ship and hospitality with the Hartford 
Times. It was a community undertak- 
ing, in other ways, too. The Julius 
Hartt School of Music contributed its 
auditorium for the meetings and sup- 
plied two musical programs ; the Hart- 
ford School of Music gave a chamber 
music concert, and the Connecticut 
Chorale invited the visitors to attend 
its final concert of the season in Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall. 

At the opening session, after greet- 
ings from Mrs. J. Winfield Beecher, 
president of the Connecticut chapter of 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, and Geoffrey O’Hara, president 
of the Composers-Authors Guild, Mr. 
Lindstrom explained the purpose of 
the gathering and indicated the topics 
chosen for consideration. Calling his 
brief address Music Centralization as 
Viewed from the Small City, Mr. 
Lindstrom said, “The symposium had 
to be held somewhere, but there are 
particular reasons just why it should 
be here in Hartford. . . . Greater Hart- 
ford counts a population of about 300,- 
000. I don’t think we can be considered 
a metropolis or even a small metro- 
polis. We are not in the same category 
as Cleveland, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
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to say nothing of Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and New York. And that’s why 
the symposium had to be held here 

Ve are a small city, and this sym- 
posium is dedicated to a discussion of 
musical culture at the grass-roots 
level, the functions of a newspaper 
critic in that field and his relationship 
to his community and to the composer 
of today. ... This is the region which 
the composer must ey entually conquer 
if he is to enjoy complete acceptance. 
Here the concert-giver must begin to 
lift his sights. It is particularly a 
challenge to the music writer, the critic 
of the daily press. What does he owe 
to his community ? What can be do for 
the composer? This symposium is in- 
tended to provide a thorough discus- 

(Continued on page 7) 


Soloists Announced 
For Stadium 


Opening Concerts in Charge 
of Reiner Morini, Andersen, 
Bampton and Svanholm Listed 


_The 3lst season of the Stadium 
Concerts in New York was scheduled 


to open June 14 at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium with Fritz Reiner conducting 
and Erica Morini as soloist. Miss 
Morini was to play the Tchai- 


kovsky Violin Concerto. Other solo- 
ists of the first week’s performances, 
which will be reviewed in the next 
issue, include Stell Andersen, playing 
the Grieg Concerto (June 16); Rose 
Bampton, soprano, and Set Svan- 
holm, tenor, in an all-Wagner program 
(June 17), and Hazel Scott. playing 
3eethoven’s first Piano Concerto with 
Walter Hendl conducting (June 19). 

Soloists for the balance of the eight 
weeks season include Isaac Stern, 
Frances Magnes, William Kapell, 
Carroll Glenn and Eugene List, Jennie 
Tourel and Martial Singher, Jarmila 
Novotna, Carol Brice, Vivien Della 
Chiesa and Mac Morgan, Claudio 
Arrau, Jose and Amparo Iturbi, Vera 

(Continued on page 22) 


RIPOSTE! 


A heated moment at 
the Hartford Sym- 
posium. William 
Schuman (left), 
president of the Juil- 
liard School of 
Music, replies to an 
argument from the 
floor as Harold Bauer 
listens with absorp- 
tion 





Charles Farr, Graphic House 


CUTTING A CAKE OF VICTORY 


Winners in the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air prepare to take a slice 

from an enormous confection at a party after the announcement. From the left, 

Mrs. E. A. Nicholas, Frank Guarrera, baritone; Edward Johnson, Marilyn Cottlow, 

soprano, and Mr. Nicholas, president of the Farnsworth Television and Radio 
Corporation. (Story on page 8) 


Luening Opera 
Has Premiere 


Evangeline, with Libretto by 
Composer, Performed at Colum- 
bia Festival 


By Rosert SABIN 


N a world full of Displaced Persons 

the theme of Longfellow’s Evan- 
geline is timelier than ever before. 
The story of the French settlers torn 
from their homes in Acadia (now 
Nova Scotia) and hastily shipped to 
Louisiana has too many contemporary 


parallels to be treated superficially. 
But it must be reported that Otto 
Luening’s opera Evangeline, which 


had its first performance May 5 in 
Brander Matthews Hall, barely grazed 
the surface of the situation. What 
should have been a powerful tragedy 


turned out to .be a_ sentimental 
pastiche, full of verbal and musical 
clichés. Mr. Luening himself con- 


ducted and obtained a musically satis- 
factory though dramatically amateur- 
ish performance. The settings and cos- 
tumes were admirable. 

Perhaps the main reason for the 
opera’s weakness as a musical drama 
lies in Mr. Luening’s libretto. It has 
neither the verbal felicity nor the 
straightforward air, of. Longfellow’s 
tearful but still emotionally valid 
poem. There are too many scenes and 
they are too short to establish a situa- 
tion firmly in the minds of the 
audience. 

The entire first two acts are taken 
up with the happenings at Grand Pre, 
leaving only three brief episodes to 
convey the misery of the separation of 
Evangeline and «Gabriel, the long 
search and the final moftent, of recog 
nition. This epilogue was hopelessly 
bungled. Evangeline (looking not ohé 
year older than she had at her wed- 
partv) walked across the stage 


(Conti®ed on*page 6) 
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Riegger Work Wins 


Critics Award 
Third Symphony 
Prize Stravinsky 
Also Cited 


Wallingford Riegger’s Third Sym- 
phony received the seventh annual 
award of the New York Music Crit- 
ics Circle. In an announcement ot 
the award issued by Miles Kasten- 
dieck, chairman of the Critics Circle 
and music critic of the New York 
Journal-American, the symphony was 
described as “the symphonic work of 
most outstanding excellence composed 
by an American citizen and played for 
the first time in this city during the 
music season of 1947-1948.” 

Mr. Riegger’s Third Symphony was 
given its first performance on May 16 
in the final concert of ,the Columbia 
University Festival of American Mu- 
sic, with Dean Dixon conducting the 
CBS Symphony. The work was com- 
missioned by the Alice M. Ditson 
fund. It is written in an atonal vein 
throughout, and makes extensive use 
of fugal procedures. 

No award was made in the category 
of dramatic music, but the members 
of the Critics Circle voted a special 
citation to Igor Stravinsky for th 
score of. his ballet, Orpheus, as “an 
outstanding work by an internationally 
famous. composer.” Orpheus was first 
performed ‘by the Ballet Society on 
April: 28 in the New York City Cen 
ter, with choreography by George 


Chosen for 
Orpheus 


Balanchine and decors by Isamu 
Noguchi. . 

- ¥ e ¢ e 
In the field” of chamhgr music, 


sometimes included in the annual be 
stowal of the critics’ honors, no award 
was announced. The year covered 0) 
the present awards extended from 
June 1, 1947 to May 31, 1948. 

Another award” omitted this 
was the citation of an outstanding 
earlier American work revived during 
the past 


year 


season. 
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Vaughan Williams’ 6th Symphony Acclaimed 


By Epwarp LockKSsPEISER 


LONDON 

ROUDLY but with appropriate 

discretion, for no composer of our 
day has taken such precautions to de- 
fend himself from the dangers of suc- 
cess, the new Sixth Symphony in E 
minor by Vaughan Williams has 
everywhere been acclaimed as a work 
of wonderftil power, originality and 
character. “When the great contem- 
porary English composer arrives,” a 
skeptical critic once remarked, “we 
shall know what great contemporary 
English music should be.” Let it be 
said straight away that the Vaughan 
Williams Sixth leaves no room for 
such skepticism. A first hearing not 
only leaves one amazed at its vitality 
and vigor; it impresses one even more 
by the inventiveness of a composer 
who, in his 75th year, has been able 
so to transform and elevate his style 
that his earlier works must acquire 
now, through this work, some new 
value of their own. Of too great in- 
tegrity ever to have been satisfied 
with mere repetition, Vaughan Wil- 
liams nevertheless combines in his E 
Minor Symphony something of the 
violence of his Fourth Symphony with 
the rapt meditation of the Fifth. 

In his humorously blunt and forth- 
right manner Vaughan Williams him- 
self wrote the program annotation for 
the symphony’s first performance at 
a Royal Philharmonic Society con- 
cert by the BBC Symphony under the 
direction of Sir Adrian Boult. De- 
scribing a passage in the second move- 
ment of tremendous obsessional power 


MC 


rorseenent wu ' 


Henitt 


> 
where the vafious members. of the 
brass family seem to be struggling for 
domination, the composer, with almost 
school-boyish modesty, tells the lis- 
tener to look out for the trumpets that 
“keep hammering away at their figure 
for over 40 bars getting louder and 


louder.” As to the tempestuous 
Scherzo with its wildly chaotic theme 
treated fugaltly, this, he  teasingly 


would lead us to believe is all a joke, 
since we are merely told that “various 
instruments make bad shots at it and 
after a bit it settles down.” I like too 
his remark about a theme vaguely 
reminiscent of a folk tune: “Constant 
Lambert tells us that the only thing 
to do with a folk tune is to play it 
soft and repeat it loud, This is not a 
folk tune but the same difficulty seems 
to crop up.” And this about a grimly 
adventurous fugal episode: “The 
woodwind experiment as to how the 
fugue subject will sound upside down, 
but the brass are angry and insist on 
playing it the right way up—so for a 
bit the two go on together and to the 
delight of everyone including the com- 
poser the two versions fit, so there is 
nothing to do but continue.” All of 
which, aside from its fun, is an indica- 
tion of that freedom from any sort ot 
rhetorical sham—a quality not so 
often come by and which may claim 
to be the most characteristic English 
contribution to contemporary music. 

The new production of Verdi's 
Falstaff given by the New London 
Opera Company at the Cambridge 
Theatre was remarkable for the 
authentic style of Mariano Stabile in 
the title role. A mixed cast of Italian 


MITE 





R. F. Wills 


Two Scenes at Bath, England 
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sting 


and English singers were shepherded 
by the conductor, Alberto Erede, who 
infused the score with the right sense 
of keyed-up vivacity. Carl Ebert’s 
memorable handling of the crowd 
scenes, especially the antics he makes 
them perform in the fantastic Windsor 
Forest scene, was an example of the 
great producer’s art at its best. A new 
Don Giovanni produced by Ebert has 
earned more laurels for the young 
company, which is shortly to make its 
first tour abroad. 

At Covent Garden Peter Grimes 
has been put on again with Richard 
Lewis in the title part and Doris 
Doree as Ellen Orford, with Reginald 
Goodall conducting. The production, 
helped not a little by the imaginative 
sets of Tanya Moiseiwitch, has ac- 
quired the breadth and ease of an 
established repertory work. Britten 
specialists have it that the authenticity 
of this Covent Garden production is 
not rivalled by either the curreut 
Berlin or New York versions. 

The composer’s increasing band of 
devotees are eagerly awaiting his new 
adaptation of The Beggar’s Opera to 
be given at Cambridge. Speaking of 
his latest operatic venture, realized 
from the original 17th and 18th cen- 
tury airs, Britten writes, “The tunes 
to which John Gay wrote his apt and 
witty lyrics are among our finest 
national songs. These airs, known 
usually as traditional tunes, seem to 
me to be the most characteristically 
English of any of our folk songs. 
They are often strangely like Handel 
and Purcell—may perhaps have in- 
fluenced them, or have been 





influ- 





Ralph Vaughan Williams 


enced by them. They have strong 
leaping intervals, sometimes in 
peculiar modes, and are often strange 
and severe in mood.” Britten goes on 
to say that. most previous arrange- 
ments had avoided the toughness and 
strangeness of the tunes, concentrating 
only on their lyrical prettiness. “For 
my arrangements of the tunes,” he 
explains, “I have gone to a con- 
temporary edition of the original ar- 
rangements by Dr. Pepusch. Apart 
from one or two extensions and 
repetitions I have left the tunes ex- 
actly as they stood. Unfortunately a 
few had to be cut because of the ex- 
(Continued on page 32) 


EUROPEAN FESTIVALS PLENTIFUL 


European festivals this spring and 
summer will offer a wealth and 
variety of music comparable to the 
programs of the busiest pre-war 
years. Among the most musically 
active nations will be Great Britain. 

Benjamin Britten, who plans a new 
opera for the centenary of the Great 
Exhibition in 1951, is also engaged 
upon a new version of the Beggar’s 
Opera, scheduled to receive its first 
performance at Cheltenham during the 
annual festival of British Contem- 
porary Music to be held from June 
28 to July 10. Other new works to be 
heard in this Western country festival 
are Arthur Benjamin’s Symphony and 
Alan Rawsthorne’s Violin Concerto. 

An important festival is scheduled 
at Edinburgh this year, from Aug. 22 
to Sept. 12. The Glyndebourne Opera 
will visit the Scottish capital for a 
Mozart season consisting of Don Gio- 
vanni and a new production of Cosi 
Fan Tutte. Both operas will be pro- 
duced by Carl Ebert. The remarkable 
young Czech conductor, Rafael Ku- 
belik, son of the violinist Jan Kubelik, 
will direct Cosi Fan Tutte. 

Two American singers, Christina 
Carroll as Elvira and Anne Ayars as 
Zerlina (remembered for her success 
in last year’s Glyndebourne production 
of Gluck’s Orfeo), will join the cast 
of Don Giovanni under the direction of 
Vittorio Gui, Florentine conductor. 


Apart from the co-operation of the 
four main British orchestras, there 
will be series of concerts given by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam, under Eduard Van Beinum and 
the St. Cecilia Orchestra from Rome 
under Bernardino Molinari and Victor 
De Sabata. 

Alfred Cortot will give a Chopin 
recital, playing the program Chopin 
played in Edinburgh exactly a hundred 
years ago. Other soloists will include 
Yehudi Menuhin, who will play the 
Brahms Double Concerto with Gregor 
Piatigorsky and the complete series of 
Beethoven’s piano and violin sonatas 


with Louis Kentner; Kathleen Fer- 
rier, Andres Segovia, the Trio di 
Trieste and the Hungarian String 


Quartet. The Sadler’s Wells Company 
will present a new Stravinsky ballet. 

The Aldeburgh Festival took place 
from June 5 through 12 in the Suffolk 
countryside three hours from London 
The program included performances 
of Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring 
with Joan Cross, Peter Pears, Nancy 
Evans, Margaret Ritchie and other 
members of the English Opera Group. 
The composer directed. Mr. Britten 
and Mr. Pears gave a recital of Eng 
lish music from Elizabethan times to 
the present day. Various choirs and 
orchestras joined together for a con 
cert that brought out the first per- 
formance of St. Nicholas, a new can- 
tata by Mr. Britten. 

Important 
ready occurred include the Janacek 
Festival held at Brno from May 2 
through 9 and the Brussels festival, 
organized by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Brussels and the Belgian 
National Institute of Radio Broad- 
casting, which was to run from April 
10 through May 28. Composers repre- 
sented at the Brussels festival in- 
cluded David van de Woestijne, 
Marinus De Jong, Victor Legley, 
Marcel Poot, Giorgio F. Ghedini, 
Benjamin Britten, Camille Schmit, 
Serge Nigg, Luigi Dallapiccola, 
Francis Poulenc, Alexandre Tns- 
mn, Jean Absil, Raymond Chev- 
reuille, Joseph Jongen, H. E. Apostel, 
Vladimir Voronoff, André Souris, 
Marina Scriabine, Gino Negri, Charles 
Ives, Georges Fiala, Hans Henke- 
mans, Gerard Bertouiile, Renier van 
der Velden, Jean-Louis Martinet, An- 
ton Heiller, Constantin Deliege, Jan 
Kapr, Pierre Froidebise and Herman 
Koppel, besides Schénberg, Bartok, 
Hindemith, Milhaud, Stravinsky and 
other prominent figures in modern 
music. 

The eleventh International Musical 


(Continued on page 32) 


events which have al- 
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Presentation at 
NBC: at top, 
Warren Wade, 
of NBC televi- 
sion; Marian 
Anderson; 
Ernest LaPrade, 
for NBC. Cen- 
ter, Quaintance 
Eaton, associate 
editor, and Jack 
Costello, an- 
nouncer; Donald 
Voorhees forthe 
Telephone Hour 













Ben Greenhaus 
Bruno Walter receives his scroll as outstanding guest con- 
ductor from John F. Majeski, publisher of “Musical America." 
Right, Arthur Judson, who accepted the award for the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

















Alfredo Antonini accepts the award for 
the Columbia Concert Orchestra from 
David Nilsson Cecil Smith, editor, while James Fassett 


E. Power Biggs is given (left), CBS head of music, looks on 
his award by Cyrus 


Durgin, Boston cor- 
respondent 


























































Above, four recipients of NBC awards: from the left, Edwin Fadiman for the First Piano Quartet; 
Howard Claney for the American Album of Familiar Music; Howard Barlow for the Voice of Firestone; 
Eleanor Steber 





Radio Poll Awards Presented 


ESPONSE to Musicat America’s Fifth Annual Radio Poll has been 
enthusiastic, with most of the winners receiving their awards in person. 
The National Broadcasting Company specially arranged a 15-minute period, 
Saturday, May 29, at 2 p.m., for a network broadcast with seven recipients 
present, as well as Warren Wade, national production manager for television. 
Ernest La Prade, director of music research, accepted the awards for the net- 
work (outstanding ior serving the cause of serious music), and for Arturo 
Toscanini, Symphony Conductor winner, and conductor of the Outstanding Event 
( Verdi’s Otello). Mr. Wade made a short speech on television, which was the 
subject of this year’s question. Others were: Marian Anderson (Woman Singer 





Warren Rothschild 
Robert Shaw, conductor of the Col- 
legiate Chorale, takes the chorus’ award 
from Miss Eaton as Howard Marsh, 









Occasionally Heard); Eleanor Steber (Woman Singer Regularly Heard) ; Ot i: 

ate » Sine . ad ¢ . 7, ms ’ to Rothschili * 
Donald Voorhees, conductor of the Telephone Hour (Orchestra with Guest Sesthe Mellie and chairman of the board, stands by 
Soloists) ; Howard Barlow, conductor of the Voice of Firestone (Program with Mrs. Huttenback 


Featured Artists) ; Howard Claney, announcer, accepting for Frank Hummert, 
producer of.the American Album of Familiar Music (Lighter Music), and Edwin 
Fadiman, producer and originator of the First Piano Quartet (Instrumental 
Ensemble). Members of the quartet—Adam Garner, Vee Padwa, Frank Mittler 
and Edward Edson, were also present. Jack Costello was the announcer. 
Quaintance Eaton, associate editor, made all presentations except that to the 
network, which was made by Cecil Smith, editor. Jack Kuney was the producer. 

Announcement of the awards was also included in the script of the Voice of 
Firestone on May 24, when Miss Eaton presented scrolls to Miss Steber and 
Mr. Barlow in the studio preceding the program. The First Piano Quartet 
broadcast of May 29 also carried a mention of the award 

As may be seen in the accompanying photographs, other winners also received 
their scrolls personally. Bruno Walter (Guest Conductor), accepted his from 
John F. Majeski, publisher, as did Arthur Judson for the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony (Symphony Orchéstra). Alfredo Antonini, conductor of the 
Columbia Concert Orchestra, received the award (Concert Orchestra) from 
Mr. Smith, and was also in the group for Gateways to Music (Educational 
Program). Robert Shaw, conductor, and Howard Marsh, chairman of the 
board, accepted for the Collegiate Chorale (Vocal Ensemble). 


In Los Angeles, Jascha Heifetz received his scroll (Violinist), and Artur 








Rubinstein (Pianist) from Dorothy Huttenback, business representative for the .[\>*% Otto Rothschild 
magazine. Cyrus Durgin, Boston correspondent, presented the scroll to ; 
E. Power Biggs (Organist). For the Gateways to Music award, presented by Artur Rubinstein and 
Awards to the Metropolitan Opera (for Peter Grimes as the outstanding Miss Eaton: left to right, Werner Michel, producer Dorothy Huttenback, 
broadcast) ; to the opera intermissions (Best Script Material), and to Milton for the American School of the Air; Oliver Daniel, the magazine s busi- 
Cross (Announcer-Commentator), will be given on a fall. broadcast. Other Gateways producer; Mildred Game, script writer, ness manager in Los 
presentations will be reported later. and Alfredo Antonini, conductor Angeles 
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Columbia Festival Launches New Works 


Dean Dixon, Ditson Award winner, 
leads compositions by Ward, 
Riegger, Porter — Harris Mass, 
chamber works heard 


Dean Dixon, 1948 recipient of the 
Alice M. Ditson award to an Amer- 
ican conductor for distinguished serv- 
ices to American music, conducted the 
final concert of the Columbia Uni- 
versity festival on the afternoon of 
May 16. The program was played by 
the CBS Symphony and was broadcast 
nationally by CBS. Two works re- 
ceived their first performances—Wal- 
lingford Riegger’s Third Symphony, 
commissioned by the Ditson fund, and 
Quincy Porter’s Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra, in which Paul Doktor 
was soloist. The concert also provided 
the first New York hearing of Robert 
Ward's Second Symphony, which had 
been given its premiere in Washington 
earlier in the season by Hans Kindler 
and the National Symphony. 

A citation printed in the program 
paid tribute to Mr. Dixon as “or- 
ganizer and conductor of the Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra, which, under his 
imaginative leadership, is devoted to 
the development of symphonic music 
as a social and educational force in 
the community.” During the intermis- 
sion the formal award was made to 
Mr. Dixon by Frank Fackenthal, act- 
ing president of Columbia University. 

The excellent workmanship with 
which Mr. Dixon presented a formid- 
able list of new works testified to his 
right to the award. As a baton tech- 
nician he was always clear and eco- 
nomical, yet flexible enough in his use 
of gestures to indicate a wide range 
of subtleties to the players. His com- 
mand of the materials of the scores 
was complete and beyond reproach; 
and upon all three works he impressed 
a musicality which brought life to 
melodic lines, kept rhythmic figures 





FIVE COMPOSERS 
REPRESENTED AT 
FESTIVAL 


Wallingford Riegger 


Roy Harris 


Roger Sessions 


distinct and well characterized, and 
attained emotional power through the 
naturalness and long-breathed ease of 
movement with which .climactic pas- 
sages were developed. His whole con- 
cern seemed to be for the welfare of 
the music, and a composer could 
scarcely ask for a more devoted or 
persuasive protagonist. 

The special interest attached to Mr. 
Riegger’s Third Symphony, the only 
work on the program specifically com- 
missioned by the Ditson fund, was not 
altogether warranted by. the music 
itself. Mr. Riegger is a difficult com- 
poser to talk about coherently, because 
his own aesthetic of composition does 
not appear to be coherent. The ex- 
pressive impulses of the symphony are 
almost wholly those of  hortatory, 


Luening’s Evangeline Has Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 
as Gabriel (who seemed far too robust 
to need the support of two attendants ) 
was carried into the almshouse to em- 
brace her. One was reminded of those 
impossible Hollywood finales which 
are tacked onto “unpleasant” stories 


to send the audience home in a happy 


mood of romantic satisfaction. 
Another handicap was the super- 
abundance of source material. Mr. 


Luening went to great pains to learn 
about Acadian folk music and cus- 
toms before he wrote his opera. Un- 
fortunately, he wove many folk tunes, 
chorales and other themes into his 





Photos by Warman, Columbia University 


At a rehearsal of the deportation scene from the Columbia University production 

of the opera Evangeline, Josh Wheeler, as Father Felicien, leads his flock of 

Acadian villagers from their homes in the village of Grand Pre down to the 

dock and to exile. In background is the stagecraft workshop, on left are composer 
Otto Luening and stage director Nona Schurman 
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Robert Ward 


Quincy Porter 


spread-eagle, late 19th-century roman- 
ticism. The specific melodic and har- 
monic materials, on the other hand, 
are based upon the 12-tone, atonal 
formula. Instead of following logical 
patterns of polyphonic construction 
modelled on those of Schonberg, 
Krenek and other established 12-tone 
composers, Mr. Riegger develops his 
themes largely by the very devices of 
repetition, sequential reiteration shifts 
in orchestral texture and upsurging 
chromatic scale passages which the 
leading 12-tone writers strive to 
eliminate entirely on the ground that 
19th century composers wore out their 
usefulness. The most active polyphony 
in Mr. Riegger’s symphony usually 
appears in fugato passages which seem 
to be used less for their own sake than 
as ways of whipping up climaxes. 
While much of the orchestral color of 
the symphony is interesting, the inner 
content of the work is unsatisfying, 
for the surface veneer of modernity 
does not conceal the reactionary 
artistic purpose of the work. 

Mr. Porter’s Viola Concerto, on the 
other hand, proved to be an arresting 
piece and an eloquent one, particularly 
in Mr. Doktor’s ardent and altogether 
beautiful performance. Mr. Porter has 
the priceless asset of being able to 
write fine melodies in a vein so per- 
sonal that there is nothing derivative 
about them. The concerto sings from 


score which contribute nothing to the 
action or mood of the work. The 


oversweet quality of his harmonization 





Otto Luening, associate professor of 
music at Columbia University, ponders 
over the score of his new opera, 
Evangeline, first performed at Columbia's 
Brander Matthews Theater on May 5 


and the lack’ of rhythmic vigor alsé 
explain thé weakness of the “folk” 
scenes. There was a curious tendency 
in the scoring to whip up climaxes in 
a manner reminiscent of Puccini. 

Mr. Luening has composed several 
effective if conventional arias, set off 
by the dramatic recitative from which 








Abresch 
Ditson Award winner 


Dean Dixon, 


beginning to end; yet it also possesses 
genuine rhythmic verve and a piquant 
harmonic scheme far removed from 
either Coplandisms or Stravinskyisms 
It is both entertaining and touching, 
and is not only one of Mr. Porter's 
best works but a valid addition to the 
permanent American repertory. 

In contrast to the unmannered fresh- 
ness of the Porter concerto, . Mr. 
Ward’s symphony is hackneyed in con- 
struction and  undiscriminating in 
choice of materials, though it is writ 
ten and orchestrated with a sure hand. 
Its melange of idioms is eclectic in 
the extreme, and betrays no particular 
conviction as to the superiority of one 
kind of music over another. The gen- 
eral result is a sort of symphonic 
sound-track, in which the moods and 
psychological situations might be 
strengthened by an accompanying 
movie to give them more substance 
and particularity. 

In a departure from the fields ex- 
plored in earlier years, the first non- 

(Continued on page 23) 


most of the opera is built. Evangeline 
and Gabriel have a love duet in Act I, 
followed by a monologue, which Miss 
Stich sang excitingly. Father Félicien 
and Evangeline both have extended 
solo passages in the Louisiana scene 
and there is a haunting song in the 
scene between Evangeline and an 
Indian woman in the Ozarks. Mr. An- 
derson and Mr. Powell, as the fathers, 
sang and acted well, and Mr, Wheeler 
brought dignity to the role of the 
priest. But it was Miss Stich’s ex- 
traordinary voice which gave the 
greatest pleasure of the evening. 


EVANGELINE 
Opera in three acts and 
scenes. Text and music by 
[uening. Based on  Longfellow’s 
poem. Brander Matthews Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, May 5 to 8 and 
May 10 to 12. 
Benedict Bellefontaine 
Everett Anderson 
Evangeline Bellefontaine 
Teresa Stich, Jean Swetland 
Sasil Lajeunesse -John Powell 
Gabriel Lajeunesse. Alfred Kunz 
René Leblanc 
Gerhard 


eight 
Otto 


Hirsekorn 
Father Feélicien Josh Wheeler 
Captain Murray..Earl Blakeslee 
A Sergeant William Savage 
Colonel Winslow. William Maun 
Indian Girl Ingrid Rypinski 

And in other roles: Irving Dobbs, 

William McCluskey, Esther Korey 

Ruth Krug, Arminie Onigian, 

Svitavski, Rhoda Luscomb and 

Carol Harriton. Chorus of Women 
f Grand Pré, Men of Grand Pré, 

Children and Soldiers 
Musical Direction Otto Luening 
assisted by Jack 
Technical Director and 
Designer: Karl 


Lighting: Gretchen 


sJeeson 
stage 
Bruder 
Burkhalter 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














SYMPOSIUM STIRS CONTROVERSY 


(Continued from page 3) 


sion of his role in relationship to his 
home town and to the music of his 
time.” 

The centralization of music in large 
cities—a trend which causes promis- 
ing young musicians to move from 
small cities to larger ones, and usually 
to New York in the end—was cited by 
Mr. Lindstrom as one of the gravest 
problems of small-city music. In com- 
batting this trend, Mr. Lindstrom held, 
the critic should adopt a “flexible 
yardstick” in order not to damage 
local endeavors by criticizing them as 
though they were the Boston Sym- 
phony. He must also encourage the 
contemporary composer—‘first of all 
the composer in his own region”—and 
understand that “the critic’s function 
with regard to the living composer is 
to prepare the mind of the public if 
possible for what is to be produced.” 

Seizing upon Mr. Lindstrom’s ob- 
servations upon the dangers of cen- 
tralization, Alfred Frankenstein, music 
and art criti¢ of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, said: “I think this question 
of decentralization is part of a larger 
problem. One of the major problems, 
perhaps the major one, of musical life 
in America today is that it tries to 
walk two sides of the economic street 
simultaneously without defining too 
well what those two sides of the 
street are. 

“It seems to me that there are two 
philosophies of economy underlying 
our musical activities. . .. One may be 
called the economy of profit and loss 
and the other the economy of protec- 
tion. According to one philosophy, mu- 
sic is a business, and like any other 
business stands and falls by the amount 
of profit it is able to show. . . . In the 
school of economic protection, there are 
certain activities of the human mind 
which are of sufficient importance in 
their cultural benefit to justify their 
heing protected economically and justify 
their being placed in a class apart. 
We have in every community of any 
size institutions such as symphony 
orchestras deliberately underwritten 
against the average of profit and loss 
and economically subsidized by the 
community as a whole by private sub- 
scription. 


An Orchestra’s Responsibility 


“If musical institutions such as sym- 
phony orchestras are protected by the 
community, they must also recognize 
that they bear a special responsibility 
toward the community in return for 
that special protection. Such an in- 
stitution’s responsibility lies especially 
in lending the prestige of its name and 
of its activities to those whom the 
community has produced—executive 
artists and composers alike—worthy of 
having such prestige and coming under 
the wing of such an institution. Too 
often it is a purely one-sided thing; 
the institution takes but very often 
gives nothing back.” 

Olin Downes, music critic of the 
New York Times, deplored another 
aspect of musical centralization—the 
assumption that the authority of New 
York critics is a court of last resort: 
“There is, I regret to say, the belief 
in this country that both the Boston 
and New York groups of critics are 
nowhere rivaled for weight of knowl- 
edge and authority. . . . It is un- 
fortunate that it comes down to the 
place where two people on two morn- 
ing newsp2pers are in the position of 
being quoted all over the country in a 
most destructive manner. 

“One artist, a certain pianist, was in 
bad form in New York, and Virgil 
Thomson soaked him; later, an Oregon 
paper, virtually word for word, re- 
peated the criticism. As a matter of 
fact, the artist was in very bad form 
in Carnegie Hall, but in Oregon he 
did what he had hoped to do in 
Carnegie Hall, but the review was 
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Critics meet in Hartlord 
to discuss relationship to 


public and composers 


colored by the deep damnation of the 
adverse New York .criticism. Such a 
thing is perfectly outrageous. . . . Too 
many of the papers are still going on 
the idea that any good dog reporter 
can cover a symphony concert. We 
have graduated from that to some ex- 
tent, but not sufficiently. We need 
more critics ; above all, we need critics 
in the biggest cities throughout the 
country.” 

Another prominent musician §at- 
tacked the problem of centralization 
in absentia. George Antheil, in a letter 
read at the conference, compared the 
focussing of musical criticism in New 
York to the prewar situation in 
France. “All final musical opinion was 
centralized in Paris,” he wrote. “Final- 
ly, because it did no good to have 
premieres elsewhere, all musical ac- 
tivity moved to Paris, the orchestras 
and musical activities of the rest of 
France degenerated.” He compared 
this state of affairs with the healthier 
situation in the Germany of 1923-1930. 
when “many of the major critics of 
Germany operated in Leipzig, Munich, 
Dresden, Frankfurt, and a host of 
other cities.” Other speakers dealing 
with centralization were Moshe Para- 
nov, director of the Julius Hartt School 
of Music, who described the difficulties 
of maintaining a satisfactory educa- 
tional level in smaller cities, and Anne 
Norman, radio editor of the Hartford 
Times, who stressed the need for “well 
conceived and well executed programs 
utilizing local talent” to give outlets 
to local performers and composers. 

Speaking on the topic, Can the Critic 
Help Develop Good Taste in His Pub- 
lic?, Jay C. Rosenfeld, music critic of 
the Berkshire Eagle ( Pittsfield, Mass.) 
likened the critic to an umpire: “As 
the public grows larger, the sense of 
discrimination grows less keen, and the 
need for a compensating force more 
necessary. Here, then, the critic should 
use his influence, throw his weight, as 
he sees it, and to the best of his ability. 
It thus becomes the function of the 
critic to act as mediator and arbiter, 
as the cohesive force which will draw 
together the opposing forces which 
constantly tug at each other: Those 
who would subordinate all to popular 
favor and approval, and those who 


Olin Downes (cen- 

ter) checks’ a point 

in the manuscript of 

his address as Carl 

E. Lindstrom (left] 

and Moshe Paranov 
look on 


courageously and even unwisely, would 
not sound public taste but listen onty 
to’ the dictates of their own artistic 
convictions.” 

Cyrus Durgin, music critic of the 
3oston Globe and Boston representa- 
tive of MusicAL AMERICA, expanded 
on this theme in his talk, Provincial 
Picture: Critic in the Middle, saying : 
“The critic in a large provincial city 
like Boston is squarely in the middle, 
between the musician and the consum- 
ing public. Unlike the first-string critic 
in New York, who may choose weekly 
what half-dozen or so events he wishes 
to review personally, the first-string 
provincial critic, even though he may 
be blessed with an assistant, must plan 
to do more, sometimes two or three in 
a day.” He must engage in mass pro- 
duction, writing fast “in a style clear 
and forceful.”” His judgments must be 
formed in an area in between those of 
the New York critics and those of the 
writers for small-city papers. “He can- 
not afford, on the one hand, the cos- 
mopolitan point of view, nor, on the 
other, the folksy one. .. . The provin- 
cial critic must exercise most careful 
judgment. He doesn’t have to weasel, 
he doesn’t have to stultify himself or 
his newspaper. But he must keep a 
sense of fairness and proportion.” 

Two musical laymen presented ar- 
guments in favor of technical, 
more popularized discussions about 
music than those 


less 


they professed to 
find in typical newspapers. These con- 
tributors were John Ashmead, assistant 
secretary of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company, and Dwight Marvin, editor 
of The Record Newspapers, Troy, 
N. Y., whose paper was read in his 
absence. 

Discussion of the responsibility of 
the critic to the contemporary com- 


poser engendered the greatest heat of 
the entire symposium, particularly in 
informal arguments from the floor at 





Wil- 


liam Schuman, president of the Juil- 


the close of the formal session. 
liard School of Music, who was not 
inclined to pull any punches in his 
advocacy of an informed criticism of 
the output of living composers, de- 
scribed the ideal critic as one who 
“rides the fissure between the com- 
poser and his audience and tries to 
close that gap.” “Artists, not critics, 
create standards,” he asserted. “The 
critic is peripheral, but has the ad- 
vantage of seeing the art in broad 
perspective. The development of critic- 
ism bears a relationship to the develop- 
ment of an articulate audience. The 
critic who feels no obligation toward 
living music supports ‘inverse art,’ 
making a desert out of an oasis.” 

Otto Luening of the Columbia Uni- 
versity music taculty maintained that 
local institutions should demand music 
from local composers. “The composer 
wants a more active response from his 
community, both of approval and of 
disapproval,” he said. His colleague, 
Douglas Moore, executive officer of 
the Columbia University music de- 
partment, decried the “lingering in- 
feriority complex Americans have 
about their art.” He cited the need for 
“group courage” on the part of critics, 
to build a bulwark of sunport for con 
temporary music. Geoffrey O’Hara 
cited statistics gathered by the Com- 
posers-Authors Guild designed to show 
that American composers still receive 
a minority of performances throughout 
the country. 

Raymond Morin, music critic of the 
Worcester, Mass, Telegram and Ga- 
sette, made a plea for understanding 
between the composer and the critic. 
The composer, on his side, should 
“provide the critic with all pertinent 
data about a new work to be per- 
formed, as far in advance as possible,” 


(Continued on page 23) 





The final scene of Isadore Freed's opera, The Princess and the Vagabond, brings the two lovers into happy unison, 
with the Princess’ shrewishness completely eliminated. Margaret Burtaine and Walter Born are seen in the two roles 
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Bach Festival Draws 
Customary Throng 


to Bethlehem 


Except that the 
were no longer 
mints at the 


B' rHLEHEM, Pa. 
Moravian ladies 
selling their celebrated 
church across the street from the 
Lehigh University campus, the 4lst 
Bach Festival ran its course in tradi 
tional fashion May 14 and 15, The 
Moravian Trombone Choir  pro- 
nounced its chorales, a little out of 
tune, from the tower O6f Packer 
Memorial Chapel half an hour before 
each concert was scheduléd to begin 
down below. Rain, a not infrequent 
feature of the Bethlehem festivals, 
made a soggy affair of the first day; 
but by Saturday morning the sun ap 
peared with sufficient vigor to allow 
hundreds of listeners to hear the B 
minor Mass from the grass outside 
the chapel without fear of contracting 
pneumonia. Packer Chapel itself was 
filled, as always, to the last available 
inch of the remotest pew. 

As it has in. 39 out of the 40 earlier 
Bach Festivals, the Mass in B Minor 
constituted the second day’s under- 
taking. It was presented in two in- 
stallments, beginning at 2:30 P.M., 
pausing for an hour and a quarter at 
the end of the Gloria, and resuming 
in time to enable out-of-town visitors 
to catch the Lehigh Valley train back 
to New York. (With a fine sense of 
appropriateness, the railroad _pro- 
vided for festival visitors a_ special 
coach which seemed to be nearly as 
old as the festival itself). 

The preceding day was devoted to 
six cantatas and a motet, performed 
in afternoon and evening sessions. A 
new departure was the inclusion in 
the schedule, at the Spartan hour of 
10:30 on Saturday. morning, of a 
harpsichord recital by Ralph Kirk- 
patrick in the parish house of the 
Church of the Nativity—a generous 
and seemly community gesture on the 
part of the cathedral. Except for one 
occasion a number of years back, this 
was—unbelievable as it may seem—the 
first time the harpsichord had _ been 
permitted to invade the festival scene. 


Mass Is Crucial Test 


It was the Mass, of course, which 
provided the crucial test of the choir, 
orchestra, and soloists, and of Ifor 
Jones, the conductor. Obviously the 
great music never grows stale for the 
choristers, for they applied themselves 
to their familiar tasks with as much 
zest and vitality as though they were 
attacking them for the first time. The 
choral tone was vibrant and alive; the 
parts were well balanced, and the 
sopranos leapt up to their high Bs 
with facility. The singers were not 
merely note-perfect; they had the 
spontaneity that comes only with con- 
fident possession of both the letter and 
the spirit of the music. 

For the extraordinarily fresh im- 
pression the performance gave, Mr. 
Jones is, of course, primarily rc- 
sponsible. His ability to keep the 
music excitingly alive despite yearly 
repetitions is so priceless an asset that 
his artistic vagaries—which were de- 
cidedly startling at times—could be 
passed ‘over fairly gracefully, if not 
condoned. Many extended passages— 
most notably in the various sections 
of the Credo—were treated with 
straightforwardness, good judgment 
in matters of tempo, and faithful 
delineation of the polyphony. But 
from time to time in other parts of 
the work, individual passages seemed 
suddenly to appeal to him as ma- 
terials for shallow ‘theatricality. 
There is no point in enumerating 
these spots, though there were un- 
comfortably many of them—over- 
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The Bach Choir under 
lfor Jones in Packer 
Memorial Chapel 
during the Bethle- 
hem Festival 


blown ritards, interruptions of unin- 
terruptible rhythmic figures, attempts 
to develop lush choral sonorities at 
the expense of structural cohesiveness 

-but it is impossible to resist the 
observation that the entire Sanctus 
was grimly eviscerated for the sake 
of the cheapest sort of external sen- 
sationalism. And yet there was no 
gainsaying the impressiveness and de 
votionalism, in its total effect, of Mr. 
Jones’ dealings with the Mass. 

The same _ generalization cannot, 
unfortunately, be made about the solo 
ists, with the single exception of 
Mack Harrell, who has now becoine 
one of America’s finest oratorio solo- 
ists. Mr. Harrell’s lofty delivery of 
the Quoniam tu solus sanctus and 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum were oases 
in a desert of singing which was both 
technically and musically inadequate 
on the part of the contralto, Margaret 
Tann Williams, and the tenor, Harvey 
Smith-Spencer; and vocally strained 
though musically more penetrating in 
tlie case of the soprano, Lura Stover. 
One of the unceasing conversational 
themes between concerts was the pain- 
fulness of hearing Bach solos badly 
negotiated by the same unqualified 
soloists in four consecutive programs. 

The usual members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra were not available 
this year, since the orchestra was 
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Two Win Opera 


Air Auditions 


Marilyn Cottlow and Frank 
Guarrera Added to Roster— 
Receive $1,000 Prizes 


Winners of a contract apiece with 
the Metropolitan Opera and a check 
for $1,000 apiece from the Farns- 
worth Radio and Television Company 
were two young singers who per 
formed for an audience in the Metro- 
politan on Sunday afternoon, May 16. 
They are Marilyn Cottlow, coloratura 
soprano, and Frank Guarrera, bari- 
tone, ‘both 24 years old. The program 
was broadcast over the ABC network 
as the climax of the Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air, which will be 
resumed in the fall. 

The ceremony on the Metropolitan 
stage was introduced by Milton Cross, 
announcer, and conducted by Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the 
opera. E. A. Nicholas, president of 
the Farnsworth Company, presented 
the checks to the winners, and also 
silver plaques. 

Two runners-up, chosen like the 
winners, from among 800 contestants, 
were awarded $500 each and an option 
on their services by the Metropolitan. 


They are Anne Bollinger, lyric 
soprano, and Gertrude Ribla, dramatic 
soprano. 


The two winners were applauded 
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away on tour. But the pickup orches- 
tra drawn from several points of the 
compass performed its functions quite 
acceptably, and the assistance of EF. 
Power Biggs at the organ was both 
discreet and reliable. 

The first concert, on the afternoon 
of May 14, opened with the exuberant 
Cantata No. 30, Sing for joy, ye 
ransomed band. It was followed by 
the motet for double choir, I wrestle 
and pray, which, being in all prob- 
ability the work of Bach’s son Johann 
Christian, marked the first appearance 
on a Bethlehem program of a work 
by another composer than Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Cantata No. 155, 
Mein Gott, wie lang, ach lange? (the 
only music sung in the original 
German) was presented at Bethlehem 
for the first time. A masterpiece of 
ineffable beauty for four solo voices 
without chorus, its performance suf- 
fered not only from the penance into 
which a majority of the soloists trans- 
formed it, but from the unexplained 
substitution of a cello for the pre- 
scribed bassoon in one particularly 
fascinating obbligato. The afternoon 
ended with one of the cantatas most 
thoroughly given over to the exploi- 
tation of a single chorale tune, No. 
23, Thou very God and David’s Son. 
In all the cantatas the congregation 
rose to sing the concluding chorales, 


heartily by a large audience as they 
received their awards and sang their 
program. Miss Cottlow sang the Bell 
Song from Lakmé prettily and Mr. 
Guarrera was heard in the robust 
Largo al Factotum from the Barber 
of Seville. They joined their voices in 
the duets, Si vendetta, from Rigoletto, 
and Romany Life, from Herbert’s The 
Fortune Teller. Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted. 

Miss Cottlow, who was born in 
Minneapolis, recently came to notice 
in Menotti’s The Telephone, which 
had a Broadway run. Previously she 
studied with Hans Clement in Los 
Angeles. She has appeared in Phila- 
delphia and in Central City, Colo., 
where she will return this summer. 

Mr. Guarrera, who comes from 
Philadelphia, served in the Navy for 
two years during the war and made 
his debut last year as Silvio in Pagli- 
acci at the City Center. He has now 
sailed for Italy, where he will sing 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini 
at La Scala in Milan. The baritone is 
married and has a_ three-year-old 
daughter. 


Stanford Workshop 
Gives Peter Grimes 


Pato Ato, Cal——The Opera Work- 
shop of Stanford University, in con- 
junction with the Stanford Players, 
presented Benjamin Britten’s Peter 
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Marstetter, Call-Chronicle 


with the aid of music printed in the 
program booklet. 

The evening concert the same day 
began with the wonderful Advent 
cantata, No. 1, How brightly shines 
the morning star, continued through 
the penitential Cantata, No. 102, Lord, 
are Thine eyes not searching for the 
righteous, and concluded with one of 
the noblest yet most intimately touch- 
ing cantatas in the entire long list, 
No. 180, Beautify thyself, my spirit. 
It was a singularly well balanced pro- 
gram, with the widest variety of ex- 
pressive context, instrumental combi- 
nations, and choral style. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick’s Saturday morn- 
ing recital consisted of some of the 
most familiar items of his repertory, 
played, none the less, with the greatest 
sensitiveness to rhythmic and melodic 
values—the C minor Partita, the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, the 
Capriccio on the Departure of a Be- 
loved Brother, and the Italian Con- 
certo. The introduction of a smaller 
scale of dynamics was a welcome re- 
lief in the midst of two days of big 
sounds, and the _ presentation § of 
standards of Bach interpretation un- 
failingly in keeping with the best 
knowledge and taste tended to bring 
the festival more in line with con- 
temporary predilections. 

Ceci. SMITH 


Ceuta nent eueereenennent 


Grimes in Memorial Auditorium on 
May 27, 28 and 29. 

The ambitious venture, presented in 
part by student forces and in part by 
young professionals, achieved a_ re- 
markably high standard of competence. 
The musical elements were directed by 
Jan Popper and the dramatic direction 
was in charge of F. Cowles Strick- 
land, both of the Stanford faculty. The 
sets, more imaginative and attractive 
than those of the Metropolitan Opera 
production, were designed by Wendell 
Cole of the Stanford Players staff and 
constructed by students in the school 
workship. The chorus was composed 
entirely of students, and the orchestra 
was the student organization aug- 
mented by several professionals. 

The performance as a whole was 
entirely of professional caliber, and 
reflected great credit upon the di- 
rectors as an example of what may 
be achieved with young talent of less 
than stellar possibilities. There was 
never any hint of amateurishness, and 
both the musical and dramatic poten- 
tialities of the work were realized with 
constant security and effectiveness. 

Howard Ross, a young Hollywood 
tenor, sang the title role with fine 
authority. Other leading parts were 
taken by Marjorie Dickinson, Stanley 
Noonan, Destal Thornbury, James 
Schwabacher, Joel Carter, Beta Pop- 
per, Harold Schmidt, Winther An- 
derson, and Kalem Kermoyan. The 
chorus was outstanding. A. G. 
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Dear Musical America: 


It’s called the Broadway Sym- 
phony and it has as many members 
as can get to a barn-like room called 
the Waiters’ Club every Wednesday 
morning at 10:30. It boasts some 
of the best wind and brass players 
in town. Everybody pays ten cents 
to make up the rent, and Local 802 
has given its blessing since the con- 
certs are strictly private—no one 
but the players themselves. 
They go to play good music, music 
they never play otherwise and for 
which they hunger as they sit night 
after night and saw or blow away 
at hit tunes and musical comedy 
scores. For this is an orchestra 
made up of “pit” men—the players 
who make the music for Broadway. 

Franz Allers is the conductor. 
At the helm for Brigadoon, he was 
approached soon after its opening 
in March, 1947, by his oboe and 
flute, Ed Foster and Martin Rap- 
fogel, who asked him wistfully if 
they couldn't get together and make 
a little music. The Brigadoon con- 
certmaster, Gene Marki, came in 
with them and the word went round. 
Since that spring day, with only a 
brief vacation, the Broadway Sym- 
phony has functioned continuously. 

Mr. Allers, an experienced sym- 
phonic and ballet conductor, gets a 
great kick out of the sessions. He 
is particularly touched at having 
players from nearly every show on 
Broadway, and some men whose 
shows closed still turn up on 
Wednesdays. The first horn is 
from Brigadoon, the second from 
Oklahoma (now closed), the third 
from Allegro and the fourth from 
the late Call Me Mister. One trom- 
bone is from Music in My Heart— 
also “‘late’’. 

The second trombone is from 
Annie Get Your Gun, and there is 
a viola who did not follow Carousel 
on tour, whose charming name is 
Mr. Welcome. High Button Shoes 
also sends delegates. 

ts 


goes 


Contrary to the experience of 
most orchestras, the winds are bet- 
ter in attendance than the strings. 
Mr. Allers thinks this is because 
string players get so many more 
opportunities to indulge themselves 
in musical recreation. This odd 
balance makes possible the perform- 
ance of some unusual works—The 
Curlew by Peter Warlock, for ex- 
ample, with its quartet, flute, En- 
glish horn and tenor (Jeff War- 
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ren). A soprano of the Brigadoon 
chorus has joined a string quartet 
for the performance of Schénberg’s 
F sharp minor Quartet. There is 
no tuba. Why? Can you remem- 
ber the time you ever heard a tuba 
from a Broadway pit? 

Each week the procedure is to 
rehearse one piece and play one 
they rehearsed the week before. 
They’ve done the Overture to The 
Bartered Bride, the Dvorak Fourth 
Symphony and the Kalinikoff First 
in one concert; the Schubert Third, 
Fourth and Fifth; the Haydn Maria 
Theresa Symphony, because of the 


presence of what Mr. Allers de- 
scribes as “exquisite horns and 
trumpet”. The oboe asked to do 


Ravel’s Tombeau de Couperin. 
They like the Classical Symphony 
of Prokofieff, the Old Airs and 
Dances by Respighi and, especially, 
the Mozart Sinfonia Concertante 
for oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn. 

But they wouldn’t play Sibelius 
for a long time. They don’t care 
much for him in spite of their jani- 
tor’s predeliction for the Finn. 
Jarnefelt, another Finnish com- 
poser, yes, in the form of a small 
prelude—but not Sibelius, until 
they finally gave in and played the 
First Symphony. 

All this has led in another inter- 
esting direction—towards contem- 
porary music. The Broadway Sym- 
phony is a forum in which anyone 
can get his music tried out if he 
will bring score and parts. These 
they must have, of course. So far, 
on this basis, they’ve done Walter 
Kaufmann’s Evocation on Hindu 
Themes, Erwin Schlein’s Sym- 
phony, and a violin concerto by 
Gene Marki. 

* *” * 


Browsing among the bookshelves 
of the 58th Street music library a 
short time ago I was suddenly ap- 
proached by a lady who asked if I 
could tell her approximately when 
the venerable Hans Pfitzner had 
died. I was startled, for to the best 
of my knowledge the composer of 
Palestrina, Die Rose von Liebes- 
garten, Das Christelflein, Das Herz 
and a quantity of other operas 
whose titles are not much more to 
Americans than—well, just titles— 
was still alive, even though not con- 
spicuously in the news. No, said 
the lady, he was dead; in fact, she 
had heard of his death in 1939, 
from somebody who had read about 
it in some musical paper published 
in Holland. She was so certain 
about it all that I began to wonder 
if there might not be something in 
it, the more so as I had not been 
concerning myself with the for- 
tunes of Hans Pfitzner in some 
time. 

And yet the more I thought about 
it the surer | felt that this paper in 
Holland had been misinformed. If 
the composer of the gigantic Pale- 
strina (the first act of which lasts 
over two hours!) had really passed 
on I am positive I should have 
known about it. All sorts of musi- 
cians, important and unimportant, 
had gone to their reward during the 
war years, but I felt sure Pfitzner 
was not among them. 

I was right! Only a day or two 
after this encounter in the Public 
Library I chanced to meet your 
friend, Fritz Stiedry, just back 
from a trip to Los Angeles, where 
he had been conducting some of the 
Metropolitan Opera performances. 
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Could he tell me, by chance, if there 
was anything in a rumor that Pfitz- 
ner had died away back in 1939? 
If so, where? 

“Why, I heard from Pfitzner only 
last week!” said Mr. Stiedry. And 
he took out of his pocket a letter 
from the composer written less than 
a month ago. It came from Mu- 
nich, where Pfitzner is now living 
in an Altersheim—a home for the 
aged. 

Pfitzner wrote among _ other 
things that he was in the process of 
being “de-Nazified’! Poor Pfitz- 
ner! He paid a big price for climb- 
ing on the Hitler bandwagon ten or 
more years ago, expecting to gain 
what he hoped would be an “inter- 
national” reputation, ashe called 
it! For talented musician that he is, 
the composer never acquired much 
more than a German following 
His fame has been almost wholly 
local. He filled official posts in the 
Third Reich but invariably discov- 
ered that the game was not worth 
the candle. I remember that shortly 
before the Nazis assumed the reins 
Pfitzner, with the best will in the 
world, undertook to rescue several 
operas of the romantic German 
repertoire by revising them in a 
fashion to bring them back to cur- 
rency—works like Weber’s Eury- 
anthe, Schumann’s Genoveva, and 
the operas of Marschner. One of 
the first he had tried to salvage was 
Marschner’s treatment of Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, entitled Templer und 
Jidin. Pfitzner’s intentions were 
of the best, but he reckoned without 
Hitler. The title was all the Nazis 
cared about, and an opera in which 
a-Jewess figured was in the nature 
of things impossible. So all that 
editorial industry went for nothing 
and I doubt that this revision of 
Marschner’s work has ever been 
staged. 

I remember, too, how the Nazis 
vetoed a projected visit of Pfitzner 
to Salzburg when that festival was 
still in its full international glory. 
Just before he started he was threat- 
ened with all sorts of troubles un- 
less he wrote a letter telling how, 
after the way the Austrians had 
mishandled the poor Nazis, he could 
not square it with his conscience to 
cross the Austrian border! The 
composer wrote to his friend, the 
stage director Otto Erhardt (now 
in South America) how heart- 
broken he was over the impossibil- 
ity to getting an opportunity at long 
last of gaining that “international” 


rete, 


David Meller 
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glory tor which he so longed! I 
saw the letter myself, so I can 
vouch for the truth of the case. 
Anyhow, Pfitzner was thwarted 
once more and his “honors” in the 
Reich quickly turned to Dead Sea 
fruit. And here he is today in a 
home for the aged in Munich and 
being ‘“‘de-Nazified” — with how 
much success I cannot imagine. 
3runo Walter, a strong champion 
of Pfitzner’s music, has conducted 


extracts from Palestrina, at the 
New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony. I am not aware that even 


he was able to give Pfitzner any 
kind of “international” vogue. In- 
deed, I wonder if anybody could. 
The paradox of a work like Pale- 
strina—and, for that matter, the 
whole mass of Pfitzner’s composi- 
tions—is that not even the amount 
of smashing good composition they 
contain has truly vitalized them. 
One cannot hear Palestrina without 
feeling a deep respect for the tech- 
nical expertness and the artistic 
probity the huge score manifests. 
Sut heaven help anyone who has to 
sit through all four hours of it! 

Heaven was certainly against me 
the first time I was subjected to the 
piece. It happened in Munich, at 
the Prinzregenten Theater, where 
by a miscalculation I arrived at the 
playhouse more than half an hour 
before the doors were opened. A 
heavy storm came up and ten min- 
utes before the audience was ad- 
mitted there was a cloudburst. A 
narrow stone balcony afforded the 
only shelter. We were soaked to 
the skin, all of us, and no amount 
of shouting and beating on the 
doors would move the theater at- 
tendants to open the place a split 
second before the official moment! 
When the gates were at last thrown 
wide a wretched pageant of what 
looked like drowned rats went in to 
cool their tempers and dry their 
clothes with the best grace possible. 
I myself sat in a waterlogged con- 
dition while the first act of Pale- 
strina dragged on for two mortal 
hours. Is it a wonder [I still re- 
member that act with a shudder! 
Not even the scene in the second 
act, where throngs of ecclesiastics 
are shot down, or the third act, 
where Palestrina is visited by the 
Pope, put me in good spirits again, 
soggily says your 
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The facade of Meany Hall, University of Washington auditorium, where most 


University musical events, lectures, and professional conferences meet. 


It can 


seat nearly 2,100 people. 


N 1894, as the University was on 

the eve of removal to the new 

campus — described as 350 acres 
out north (and bought at a cost of 
about $28,000.00)—Registrar Edmond 
S. Meany decided to rewrite the 
catalogue, revising the entire Univer- 
sity curriculum according to the new 
Stanford University’s system of 
majors and elective studies. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan of- Stanford was 
therefore invited to Seattle, as the 
guest of the University of Washing- 
ton, to help with the planning. Nine 
regular departments were at this time 
established, and three “special depart- 
ments”, the latter being listed, and in 
this order, as Music, Art, and Mili- 
tary Science. 

The University was moved to the 
present campus in time for the open- 
ing of school in the Fall of 1895, and 
the town’s public schools took over, 
for the time, the downtown buildings. 
The music department continued to 
flourish, and from this time forward, 
its more talented students were in 
constant demand at musical and social 
affairs, both on and off the campus. 
They assisted with programs in the 
many fine clubs—such as the Ladies’ 
Musical Club—which had by _ this 
time been organized in the city. The 
University and its music department 
also sponsored many visiting artists 
and organizations. Events in no way 
connected with the University as a 
school, but valuable to the growth of 
the commonwealth, were welcomed to 
the campus. 


A Fair For Alaska 


Such an event, one of both national 
and international importance, was the 
Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition, 
held on the campus during the sum- 
mer of 1909 (June 1-Oct. 16). Alaska 
had been purchased by the United 
States in 1867; and one day in July 
of 1897, the ship Portland had sailed 
into Elliott Bay with her famous “ton 
of gold” from the Klondike. Designed 
to exploit the natural resources and 
marvellous wealth of Alaska, and the 
resultant trade and commerce of the 
Pacific Slope, the Fair was unique. 
It was set up at the edge of the beau- 
tiful native forest which then covered 
much of the campus, its buildings 
facing the Canal, and its Midway and 
Pay Streak being in full view from 
both Lake Union and Lake Washing- 
ton. In the background was_ the 
jagged outline of a towering range 
of lofty mountains. 

A few of the Fair’s exhibition 
palaces reverted to the University as 
permanent buildings. One of these is 
the present Meany Hall, the concert 
auditorium in which are held many of 
the University’s concerts. Built by 
the state during the months immedi- 
ately preceding the opening of the 
Fair, the money for its construction 
($181,000.00) was conceded with the 
proviso that the building should serve 
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both Fair and University. The Wash- 
ington State Building now houses the 
University Museum, which owns one 
of the finest collections of Alaskan 
and Northwest Indian musical instru- 
ments in existence. The New York 
Building at the Fair—a faithful re- 
production of the post-Colonial resi- 
dence of William H. Seward in 
Auburn, New York (Seward was 
Secretary of State at the time of the 
Alaska Purchase), became,  subse- 
quently the home of the President of 
the University of Washington. But 
since September 1, 1927, it has housed 
the offices and classrooms of the 
University School of Music. 

More than 3,750,000 paid admissions 
are recorded for the Fair, and James 
J. Hill, railroad magnate who was 
speaker for the opening day, is said to 
have found the Exposition “the 
prettiest Fair; bar none, in the world’s 
history.” 

The Fair occasioned a tremendous 
amount of fine music. Frederick Neil 
Innes, Musical Director for the Ex- 
position, assembled attractions of wide 
compass. Important bands played 
daily in the Music Pavilion, a tem- 


porary structure notable for its fine 
acoustical properties; and, at times, 
from floats anchored in the Canal. 


Numerous open-air concerts were per- 
formed in the huge natural amphi- 
theatre built into the side of the hill- 
side which faces Lake Washington. 
The official local chorus for the Fair 
numbered 1500 voices. The Swedish 
Singing Society of Seattle (200 
voices) and the local Norwegian 
Male Chorus (organized 1889) sang 
lusty Scandinavian music long cher- 
ished by Northwest fisherfolk. The 
combined choirs of+ 200 Seattle 
churches furnished sacred music at 
the Fair on Sundays. The Ralston 
Male Chorus (50 voices) sang daily 
during one week. Pageants by local 
writers, depicting dramatic episodes 
in American history, were enacted 
along the nearby waterfront to the 
accompaniment of appropriate music. 
A number of concerts were played by 
the Seattle Symphony, Michael 
Pavilion ; 


Kegrize conductor, at the 


Cecilia Schultz, out- 
standing impre- 
sario in Seattle 


The late Carl Paige 

Wood, director at 

his death of the 

University School 
of Music 


The Story of Music in America 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST=— 
Part 2 


By Hazev_ GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


at which times musical scores of the 


compositions being performed, and 
program notes, were always made 
available on the ground for the 


perusal of interested listeners. 

Instrumental and singing ensembles 
featuring the music of other nationals 
living along the Pacific Rim were 
imported from British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
Other distinguished visiting musical 
organizations included the 84-piece 
Philippines Constabulary Band of 
Manila which had been organized by 
William Howard Taft when Governor 
of the Philippines (16 concerts) ; the 
Board of Trade Male Glee Club of 
Worcester, Mass. (7 concerts) ; 
Innes’ Band; Ellery’s Band; and the 
Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir. 
Welsh singing groups from Van- 
couver, B. C. held an Eisteddfod at 
the Fair. In addition, scores of indi- 
vidual artists, including the “match- 
less tenor’, Evan Williams, gave 
recitals before appreciative throngs 
which often numbered from 15 to 20 
thousand persons. 

At the Exposition, for the first time 
in the State of Washington, was de- 
monstrated “the mysterious device” 
known as “wireless”; and “the amaz- 
ing fidelity in reproduction of vocal 
music as heard through the exhibit’s 
earphones” was said to have aroused 
“the contagious enthusiasm of the 
Fair’s many visitors.” 

Since 1920-21, the A.S.U.W. (or its 
predecessors on the campus) has 
offered concert series held at Meany 
Hall, by which is annually made 
available to the student body, and at 
reasonable cost, the music of the 
world’s best performing artists. In 
addition, lecturers on music and per- 
formers of repute have been brought 
to the campus and made available 
without fee, through the amazing 
generosity of the Walker-Ames 
Foundation. Lecturers on musical 
subjects and performers are also sent 
to all parts of the state on request 
through the agencies of the Univer- 
sity Forum, and the Adult Education 
and Extension Departments of the 
University. Summer concerts and 
Festivals of Music are annual features 
of life on the campus. The Friends 
of Music present three chamber music 
concerts each year. 

Dr. Irving Mackay Glen had charge 
of the music department from 1901 
until his death in 1931, first as Dean 
of the School, then (1915-1931) as 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts. By 





Mrs. Joseph B. 

Harrison, president 

of the Ladies Musi- 
cal Club 


John Spargur, 
founder and con- 
ductor of the early 
Seattle Philhar- 


monic 


Act of the Regents in April, 1935, the 
department was reorganized as a 
School of Music with Frances Dickey 
(deceased 1939) continuing as Execu- 


tive Officer. Miss Dickey was_suc- 
ceeded as Director by Carl Paige 
Wood (deceased, January, 1947). 


Dr. Kathleen Munro is now Acting- 
Director of the School of Music. 
From a class of one student in 1861 
the student body of the University of 
Washington has grown until the count 
from the Registrar’s office (Decem- 
ber, 1947) was 15,990 students. in 
attendance (not including extension) ; 
and at the same time there were 
found to be 1668 individual students 
each of whom was taking one or more 
music courses in the School of Music. 
The department is looking forward 
to the early erection of a new - 
the 


beautiful music building on 
campus which, it is expected, will cost 
at least one-and-a-quarter million 
dollars. 

The “public entertainment’—so- 


called—was inaugurated in Seattle in 
1870, when Yesler’s Pavilion came 
into being. This was but a_ recon- 
struction of the old “Hall” which 
public-spirited Henry Yesler had built, 
some years earlier, down near his 
wharf for the use of the village in its 
various celebrations. The room, de- 
scribed in local newssheets as being 
“120 feet long by 30 feet wide” was 
at this time “greatly improved.” The 
ceiling was “arched over and _ hard- 
finished”, and admirers prophesied 
that “on its completion [it] will not 
be surpassed by any in the Territory.” 


Yesler’s Grand Opening 


The “new” building had its grand 
opening on Washington’s Birthday. 
On Feb. 21 the Weekly Intelligencer 
announced a “Grand Calico Ball 
to come off tomorrow evening, at the 
Pavilion. The music under the 
superintendence of Mr. Mort Lewis. 
Tickets, including Supper, $2.50” 
Square dances and the polka (in the 
ratio of 3 to 1) were the order of the 
evening, and the “paid musicians” 
received on an average of $10 apiece 
for their night’s work. 

Lectures on all manner of subjects 
had already proved popular’ with 
Seattle townspeople, who now num- 
bered 1071. In late April (1876) the 
Intelligencer announced what may 
well have been the first public mus- 
icale ever given in this part of the 
Territory. This was “A Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert at the Pavilion. 

The object being to procure an 
organ for the Plymouth Congrega- 


tional Church. Doors open at 
7% o'clock, entertainment begins at 
8.” On May 2, the same paper gave 


a report of the unusual event. Names 
of participants were, unfortunately, 
omitted, the local critic stating that 
since so many had been so good, “per- 
sonal allusions might appear invidi- 
ous.” There had been, he said, many 
vocal duets and much other “blithe- 
some music, with pianos, violin and 
guitar.” All of which (he concluded) 
had “imparted a pleasure which left 
no pangs of regret.” Seattle had now 
“demonstrated the quality of talent in 
our midst.” 
Yesler’s Pavilion became at 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Boston Pops Open as Symphony 


Season Closes Under Koussevitzky 


HE 63rd season of Pops began at 

Symphony Hall on May 4, Arthur 
Fiedler, beginning his 19th season as 
conductor, once again was on the 
stand behind the banks of gladioli. 
Once more the lower walls of Sym- 
phony Hall were washed over with 
their cool green tint, and the rows of 
seats upon the floor had been replaced 
with small tables and chairs, where 
the pleasures of tobacco, wine, beer 
and soft drinks could be enjoyed. 


Full realization that Boston’s 
unique springtime diversion — since 
copied in other cities — had arrived 


again, came during a pause between 
sections of the Johann Strauss Over- 
ture to The Gypsy Baron. A cork 
was withdrawn from a bottle with a 
really loud pop. The audience 
laughed; the orchestra smiled and 
played on. 

The novelty of the evening, Salva- 
dor Camarata’s Rumbalero, answered 
the question “What would it sound 
like to combine the rumba rhythm 
with that of the bolero?” The piece, 
which received its first American per- 
formance, made the strings bounce, 
the woodwinds grind, the brasses bray 
and the percussion pound. 

Under the stimulus of Mr. Fiedler’s 
conducting—which is better than ever 
—the Pops Orchestra sounded as it 
always does: solid, vigorous and +e- 
laxed. Fiedler is primarily responsible 
for the Pops’ atmosphere of gavety 
and the phenomenal success. which 
they enjoy. He has kept the basic 
pattern of the oldtime Pops, and yet 
has managed to give them something 
of a New Look and a New Sound. 


Tribute to Conductor 


In the closing concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s 67th season, the audi- 
ence joined the orchestra in rising 
when Serge Koussevitzky appeared 
upon the stage. At the end, they stood 
again, paying noisy tribute’ with 
handclapping and cheers. 

The tribute was thoroughly de- 
served, for the conductor outdid him- 
self with Brahms’ First Symphony, 
Prokofieff’s Second Romeo and Juliet 
Suite and Handel’s B minor Concerto 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12. 

The Tuesday before, April 27, in 
the annual Spring concert to benefit 


the orchestra’s pension fund, Mr. 
Koussevitzky presented Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis with majesty and 


fervor. The choristers were the Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, prepared by G. Wallace 
Woodworth. The soloists were Ellen 
Faull, soprano; Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto; David Lloyd, tenor, and 
George London, bass, the latter mak- 
ing his Boston debut. The organist 
was E. Power Biggs. 

April 23 and 24 brought the return 
of Gregor Piatigorsky in the Strauss 
score he treats with humbling mag- 
nificence, Don Quixote. Joseph De 
Pasquale, the orchestra’s new first 
violist, played the “role” of Sancho 
Panza here for the first time, and did 
it consummately well. The other two 
pieces were Riccardo Pick-Mangiagal- 
li’s orchestration of a brace of Bach 
Preludes, and the Haydn Symphony 
in B-flat, No. 98, unfamiliar in 
Boston. 

Charles Munch, announced to be the 
successor of Serge Koussevitzky as 
conductor of the orchestra at the be- 
girning of the 1949-50 season, left 
with plaudits ringing in his ears after 
a final fortnight as guest leader. His 
farewell program, April 1 and 2, con- 
sisted of two Austrian symphonies— 
the Mozart Prague and the Beethoven 
Eighth—and one German—the Schu- 
mann D minor, The first and last of 
these went delightfully, with all that 
could be asked of delicacy, clarity, 
sparkle and appropriate style. But for 
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some reason, “le beau Charles” weut 
haywire with the graceful little Bee- 
thoven Eighth, and played it hammer 
and-tongs. 

It looks as if the spelling of Mr. 
Munch’s name, at least in the daily 
newspapers, will be M-u-n-c-h. Prop- 
erly the # has an umlaut, but few 
American dailies are equipped with 
such fancy type. When apprised of the 
fact, Mr. Munch said he would be 
quite willing to get along without the 
ue which would equal u-umlaut, and 


CONDUCTOR, 
SINGER, POET 
Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, in con- 
ference with Eleanor 
Steber, soprano, and 
James Agee, whose 
poem, ‘'Knoxville, 
Summer of 1915," set 
to music by Samuel 
Barber, was first per- 
formed by the Boston 
Symphony on April 
9 and 10, with Miss 
Steber as soloist 


therefore plain Munch it will be. 

Upon his return to the Boston 
Symphony podium the day following 
announcement of his impending retire- 
ment, Serge Koussevitzky was greeted 
with an extra warm reception. The 
new piece on his program (April 9 
and 10) was Samuel Barber's setting 
of a prose poem, Knoxville, Summer 
of 1915, by the New York magazine 
writer and poet, James Agee. The text 
is a specimen of “improvisatory writ- 
ing,” dashed off quickly and hardly 
revised at all. In the course of a 
wordy, James Joycean stream of con- 
sciousness, Mr. Agee recalled a Sum- 
mer evening in Knoxville: the birds 
in the trees, the “iron moan” of a 
passing trolley, people sitting or lying 
upon blankets stretched upon their 
front lawns. The fact that Mr. Agee 
was still under six that Summer does 
not weaken the atmospheric nature of 
his words! 

Mr. Barber’s music is melodic, 
metrically and structurally free, with 
close and very effective writing. Hav- 
ing heard it only in rehearsal and 
without recourse to a score, I would 
describe the effect of the music as 
simple, relaxed, and expressive, al- 
though I suspect that the technique 
has its complexities. The soloist was 
Eleanor Steber, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. The Third Symphony 
of Brahms and the Second of Sibelius 
began and ended the program, which 
was performed April 9 and 10 at 
Symphony Hall. 

Student forces from 
versity trotted out Mendelssohn's 
long-pastured old work-horse, Saint 
Paul, at a concert to benefit the Uni- 


Boston Uni- 


versity Chorus and the School of 
Theology Building Fund, at Sym- 
phony Hall on April 6. James R. 


Houghton conducted the chorus, and 
the following were soloists: Harrict 
Hayes, soprano; Estelle Reemie Free- 
man, contralto; Donald Sullivan, 
tenor, and Donald Sanford, bass. 
General opinion was that Saint Paul 
will enjoy another long, long rest. 

The Boston String Quartet ended 


its series of four Twilight Chamber 


M usic 
New 


Concerts, sponsored by the 
England Conservatory, at Jor- 
dan Hall, April 20. The valedictory 
program was Schubert's Death and 
the Maiden Quartet; Hindemith’s 


fascinating Eight Short Pieces, Op. 
44, and the G minor Quartet of 
Debussy. Messrs. Krips, Rotenberg, 


De Pasquale and Zighera have much 


enhanced their already high reputa- 
tions with this series. 

It remained for the New England 
Preparatory School Music Festival 


Chorus to give the first local perform- 
ance in years of Honegger’s King 
David in Symphony Hall on April 17. 
What is more, they did it very well, 
abetted by Herbert Goldfarb, nar- 





Ben Greenhaus 


rator; Marguerite Willauer, soprano; 
Marian Hawkes, contralto; and 
Charles Matheson, tenor. Malcolm 
H. Holmes, dean of the New England 
Conservatory, conducted, and his or- 
chestra was the student ene from that 
institution. Cyrus DuRGIN 


Hollywood Bowl 
Dispute Ends 


Symphony and Bowl Groups 
Reach Accord — Wallenstein 
Conducts Final Concerts 


Los ANGELES.—The final pair of 
concerts of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, on April 22 and 23, turned out 
to be particularly happy events, for 
they celebrated the end of the three 
year dispute between the Hollywood 
Bowl Association and the Southern 
California Symphony Association. In 
a statement signed April 22 the two 
associations agreed to appoint each 
year a standing coordinating commit- 
tee of three members each, to con- 
sider questions which may arise affect- 
ing their mutual welfare. Hope was 
expressed that with this understand- 
ing orchestral music in this com- 
munity will “enter a new phase of 
security and high artistry, which is 
due the great commonwealth we all 
strive to serve.” 

Members of the coordinating com- 
mittee for the Bowl will be Willsie 
Martin, Otto K. Oleson, and George 
R. Martin; for the Symphony Asso- 
ciation, Henry Duque, Victor Mont- 
gomery, and Robert J. Bertrand. This 
accord means that the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic will play next summer 
and in all future Symphonies Under 
the Stars in Hollywood Bowl. 

For his final programs, Alfred 
Wallenstein listed what was described 
as Handel’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
No. 24—being two movements that 
appeared to be sketches for the Water 
Music—Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, and Scriabin’s The Divine 
Poem. The Handel score was said to 





have been edited by Max Seiffert, 
and there is more than a_ suspicion 
that it was just another transcription 
rather than the original form. It pro- 
vided the orchestra, however, with the 
opportunity for some _ exceptionally 
clean and bright playing. The Divine 
Poem had not been heard here in 1? 
years. A broad and tonally brillian: 
reading brought the season to a rous- 
ing culmination. 

The orchestra’s 19-year-old first 
cellist, Robert La Marchina, made his 
first appearance as soloist at the con- 
certs of April 8 and 9, playing the 
Boccherini Concerto. His tone is not 
voluminous but he scored a genuine 
success by his poise and discriminating 
musicianship. Mr. Wallenstein began 
with Rossini’s overture to L’Italiana 
in Algeri, and went on to Kodaly’s 
Dances of Galanta, ending with a par- 
ticularly fervent account of Rach- 
maninoff’s Second Symphony _ that 
avoided sentimentality, yet sacrificed 
nothing of the work's dramatic scope. 

A Passacaglia in E minor by Tele 
mann, transcribed for string orchestra 
by Anthony Collins, was given a first 
performance at the concerts of April 
1 and 2. The work was pleasant 
enough but the lack of a sufficiently 
sonorous climax left a rather negative 
impression. Vaughan Williams’ 
Fourth Symphony, in F minor, was 
vigorously performed under Wallen- 
stein’s direction, but interested con- 
noisseurs rather more than it did the 
general public. Yehudi Menuhin was 
the soloist in Tschaikovsky’s Violin 
Concerto, Except in the lyrical slow 
movement, he failed to give a complete 
account of his powers; his perform- 
ance was technically slipshod and de- 
cidedly wanting in impetus. This was 
the first of three Philharmonic con- 
certs to be televised. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Reiner Concludes 
Pittsburgh Tenure 

PittspurGH.—The final Pittsburgh 
Symphony concert of the season 
served as a farewell for Fritz Reiner, 
who recently resigned as director of 
the orchestra. He conducted a pro- 
gram made up of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony, the Prelude to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, Ravel’s La Valse, and 
Don Juan by Richard Strauss. Artur 
Rodzinski will conduct the opening 
concerts in the fall. 

The Pittsburgh Opera Society 
brought its most successful season to 
a finish with Verdi’s I] Trovatore. 
Richard Karp conducted and the cast 
included Ellen Faull, Anna Kaskas, 
Frederick Jagel and Gil Ferrando. 

A season of opercttas was scheduled 
to open June 3 in Pitt Stadium under 
the direction of William Wymetal. 
Show Boat, Bloomer Girl, Of Thee | 
Sing, Rosalie, Babes in Toyland, The 
Red Mill, Rosalinda and Hit the Deck 
are listed. 

From May 17 to 24 the New 
Friends of Music sponsored a Bee- 
thoven festival of five concerts in 
which the Budapest Quartet played. 

FreED LIssFELT 





Thompson Appointed 
Professor at Harvard 


Randall Thompson, composer and 
at present professor -of music at 
Princeton University, has been named 
professor of music at Harvard Uni- 
versity, effective July 1. At Harvard 
Mr. Thompson will occupy the chair 
left vacant by the recent promotion 
of Walter Piston to the Walter W. 
Naumburg Professorship of Music. 

Widely known for his choral works, 
Mr. Thompson is now writing his 
third symphony, under a commission 
from the Ditson Fund of Columbia 
University, and a shorter orchestral 
work commissioned by the Cleveland 


Orchestra. He has previously held 
educational posts at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, the University of 


Virginia, Wellesley College and the 
University of California. 
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Chamber Music Associates 
Times Hall, May 4 


Having made a highly successful 
debut April 6, this enterprising cham- 
ber music group returned for another 
memorable evening of unfamiliar 
classical and contemporary music. A 
sprightly Trio Sonata by Johann 
Christoph Pepusch (who is remem- 
bered today because he arranged the 
music for The Beggar’s Opera) made 
a charming opener. It was deftly 
played by Lois Wann, oboist; Felix 
Galimir, violinist; Eva Heinitz, cel- 
list; and Robert Cornman, pianist. 
The Galimir Quartet had originally 
been scheduled to play J. C. F. Bach's 
Fourth Quartet, but was prevented by 
the illness of its viola player from 
doing so. This little trio was a wel- 
come substitute. 

A Cassation for Woodwinds attrib- 
uted to Mozart was flawlessly per- 
formed by Miss Wann; Milton Sha- 
piro, clarinetist; Elias Carmen, bas- 
soonist; and John Barrows, French 
horn player. Although he was sub- 
stituting for Lorin Glickman, Mr. 
Carmen fitted perfectly into the en- 
semble. Whether or not Mozart 
wrote it, the Cassation is an enchant- 
ing work (especially in its bold chro- 
matic coloration). 

Next in order was Alexei Haieff’s 
witty Serenade for Three Woodwinds 
and Piano, played by Miss Wann, Mr. 
Shapiro, Mr. Carmen and Mr. Corn- 
man. It presents some __ ticklish 
rhythmic problems which were effort- 
lessly disposed of by the performers. 
The first movement of this effer- 
vescent little work is the most spon- 
taneous. In the others Mr. Haieff’s 
rhythmic and harmonic formulas be- 
come a little obvious and repetitious. 

The crown of the evening was a 
superb interpretation of Béla Bartdék’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percus- 
sion by Mr. Cornman and Leonid 
Hambro, pianists, and Alfred How- 
ard and Abraham Marcus, percus- 
sion players, who had played it at the 
April 6 concert. This composition is 
one of Barték’s greatest works and 
in its combination of formal mastery, 


fascinating originality ot material and 
development, and rhythmic power it 
embodies some of the most important 


contributions of contemporary mus- 
ical thinking. ; 
The composer and his wife, Ditta 


Pasztory Bartok, gave the Sonata its 
American premiere at a New Friends 
of Music concert Nov. 3, 1940. At 
that time, it moved the audience to an 
extraordinary demonstration. Messrs. 
Cornman, Hambro, Howard and 
Marcus played it so masterfully that 
it created a similar stir at this con- 
cert. They should record the work, 
for their performance is not likely to 
be surpassed, now that Bart6k is no 
longer with us. R. 3. 


Wollf Chamber Players 
Times Hall, May 7 


Sonate a Trois in B minor 
Jean Baptiste Loeillet 
Flute, Charles Ehrenberg; 
Bassoon, Bernard Garfield; 
Piano, Lilian Kallir 
Tee. MES 6 6.8.06 65-46% 5 Marion Bauer 
Messrs. Ehrenburg and Garfield 
and Miss Kallir 
(New York Concert Premiere) 
Quintet in E flat major, Op. 16 
Beethoven 
Oboe, John Mack; Clarinet, Wallace 
Shapiro; French Horn, Ray Alonje; 
Bassoon, Mr. Garfield; 
Piano, Miss Kallir 
Variations on a Dance from Leopold 
Mozart’s Notenbuch....Hugo Kauder 
Messrs. Ehrenburg, Mack, Shapiro, 
Alonje and Garfield 
(New York Premiere) 

Trio in D minor, Op. 63....Schumann 
Violin, Henry Siegl; Cello, Shepard 
Coleman; Piano, Joseph Wolman 
Histoire du Soldat......... Stravinsky 
Violin, Isadore Cohen; Double-Bass, 
Stuart Sanky ; Clarinet, Mr. Shapiro; 
Bassoon, Mr. Garfield; Trumpet, 
Robert Landholt; Trombone, Murray 
Blumenthal; Percussion, Alfred 
Howard; Conductor, Robert Craft 


This was an evening of bracing con- 
trasts. The most accomplished per- 
formance was that of Stravinsky’s in- 
toxicating score. Mr. Craft conducted 
it with a minimum of gesture and a 
maximum of effect. He gave the 
crackling rbvthms and sonorities their 
full emotional value. Only an artist 
with an exceptionally close affinity 
with Stravinsky’s music could have 
made so much of this epigrammatic 
work. The players were all excellent, 
and Mr. Cohen performed the difficult 
violin part especially brilliantly. 

Miss Bauer’s Trio Sonata, heavily 
influenced by Debussy and_ other 
French composers, sounded pleasant 
and unpretentious. It was deftly played. 
The Beethoven Quintet needed more 





Frank Edwinn 


Anne Katz 


boldness of attack and surety of style. 
Hugo Kauder’s charming variations 
for woodwind quintet are herewith 
recommended to all such groups. The 
tune itself is irresistibly frolicsome 
and the composer has woven a neat 
contrapuntal setting for it. 

The only poor performance of the 
concert was the dreary interpretation 
of Schumann’s Trio. Mr. Wolman 
overused the sustaining pedal besides 
missing many notes and blurring the 
rhythm, and it must be admitted that 
the string players were equally to 
blame for the slovenly and unlovely 
sounds that emerged. 

As a whole, however, this was a 
stimulating evening and one which 
again demonstrated the value of the 
Wollf ensemble to the musical com- 
munity. a. oO 


Dino Ancona, Pianist 
Town Hall, May 8 


According to printed information 
Dino Ancona, an Italian pianist who 
at this concert made his New York 
debut, was once a pupil of Vladimir 
de Pachmann. Now, de Pachmann 
was a notable eccentric but his ca- 
prices never concealed the exquisite 
qualities of genius of which they were 
a by-product. Mr. Ancona seems to 


have acquired from his illustrious 
master the eccentricities but, unfor- 
tunately, not the genius. And even 


these eccentricities are of a different 
order. De Pachmann, for instance, 
never went in for the madcap distor- 
tions of tempo and rhythm Mr. An- 
cona exhibited in practically every- 
thing he performed, but especially in 
the music of Chopin. 

His offerings included a pair cf 
Scarlatti sonatas, Beethoven’s Moon- 
light Sonata, short pieces by Sibelius, 
Granados and Albeniz and two Chopin 
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ORCHES TRAS 


Lee Conducts 
Orchestra's Debut 


Cosmopolitan Little S ymphony. 
Everett Lee, conductor. Virginia Mac- 





Watters, soprano. Town Hall, May 
21: 
Concerto Grosso for Orchestra, 
OO EE re Vivaldi 
O zittre nicht, 
from The Magic i. ree Mozart 
Symphony No. 2, D major... Beethoven 


NGS: SPOT és inks vine e's U lysses Kay 
( irst performance) 
Zerbinetta’s aria, from Ariadne auf 
SE” Yn dea ol sa 4 rs we 6-4 05.0 <a 
Tee Comedians .... 86 iii. Kabalevsky 
If the Cosmopolitan Little Sym- 
phony always does as well as at its 
first public concert it should become a 
welcome feature of the city’s musical 
life. This interracial ensemble, num- 
bering 38 instrumentalists (among 
them several women), consists of pro- 
fessionals who play with considerable 
vitality and spirit and know the mean- 
ing of teamwork. They have a young 
conductor who, without mannerism 
or show, displays talent and quiet 
authority and communicates the mes- 
sage of the scores he attempts un- 
marred by “readings” or exploitations 
of “personality.” He has a good sense 
of tempo, refinement of feeling and a 
sound yet umostentatious technical 
competence. Last autumn he con- 
ducted his ensemble in a concert at 
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the City College; he need have no 
hesitation in subjecting it to a broader 
public scrutiny now. 

Mr. Lee was Leonard Bernstein’s 
assistant at the City Center, and he 
has added to his experience by con- 
ducting operettas on Broadway. He 
understands, consequently, the art of 
accompaniment, and his instrumental- 
ists supplied Miss MacWatters with 
wholly dependable support in her 
Mozart and Strauss airs—notably in 
the ticklish Ariadne fragment, with its 
exacting solo effects. Of the noble 
Vivaldi concerto and the Beethoven 
symphony the conductor and his en- 
semble provided thoroughly enjoyable 
performances, which made up in their 
obvious relish for an occasional want 
of balance and polish. It was a plea- 
sure, moreover, to hear the Second 
Symphony by an orchestra of approxi- 
mately the numerical forces the com- 
poser had at his disposal when the 
work was new. If the finale was not 
taken at the mercurial pace one 
ordinarily hears, Mr. Lee’s more mod- 
erate tempo had a logic of its own. 

The novelty of the evening, Ulysses 
Kay’s Brief Elegy, is adequately de- 
scribed by its title. It is a short mood 
picture, reflecting French influences of 
the Ravel period; it is sincerely felt 
and sensitively conceived, though too 
brief to get anywhere. Emanuel Tivin 
played the oboe solo which forms the 
backbone of the score. Mr. Lee called 
upon composer and oboist to acknowl- 


edge the applause. 

Miss MacWatters, though not in 
her best voice, was happier in the 
Zerbinetta showpiece than in the first 
aria of the Queen of the Night. In the 
latter her tones sounded spread and 
breathy, nor did she appear to sense 
the dramatic impact of this tremendous 
page. Her experience with the 
Ariadne music at the City Center 
enabled her to negotiate with far more 
confidence and sense of style the ex- 
acting bravura and the high F’s of the 
Strauss aria rm. FF: 


Norwegian Works Given 
American Premieres 
All Veterans Orchestra. Sascha 
London, conductor. Grant Johannesen, 
pianist. Hunter College Auditorium, 
May 27 
Nidarosdomen (The Cathedral of 
Nidaros), Fugue and Chorale 
Sparre Olsen 
(First time in the United States) 
Symphony No. 1, Toward the Mountain 
Elvind Groven 
(First time in the United States) 
Concerto, A minor, for piano... .Grieg 
Kjempevise-slaatten (Dance of the 
SD ihe ba dics % ow Harald Saeverud 
Under the patronage of the Nor- 
wegian ambassador, Wilhelm Morgen- 
stierne, and Consul General Erling S. 
Bent, the industrious All Veterans 
Orchestra devoted its final concert of 
the season to Norwegian music. Ex- 
cept for the well-thumbed Grieg con- 
certo, capably set forth by Grant 
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groups which comprised three Prel- 
udes, the A minor and C sharp minor 
Waltzes, the B flat minor Scherzo and 
the A flat Polonaise. The newcomer 
has a certain gift of showmanship 
which captures an audience to the ex- 
tent of convincing a number of listen- 
ers that important pianistic achieve- 
ments have been accomplished in their 
presence. His tone, moreover, is some- 
times of no little charm and his re- 
sources of color usually adequate to 
his purposes. He does not, however, 
command a technique of large scope, 
though he can play with a celerity and 
an excitement which serve to delude 
some hearers into the belief that an 
impressive mechanism is in operation. 
It was evident from the start that 
Mr. Ancona’s rhythmic sense is his 
weakest point. The Beethoven sonata, 
which received a sentimentalized but 
wholly superficial performance, ex- 
posed some of the player’s chief de- 
fects. In Chopin, perhaps more than 
elsewhere, his erratic tempi and irra- 
tional rhythms gave the familiar pieces 
an almost unrecognizable aspect, while 
in the Scherzo he floundered -helpless- 
ly in something technically far _be- 
yond his depth. H.F.P 





Anne Katz, Contralto (Debut) 


Town Hall, May ? 

For her first recital Miss Katz as- 
sembled a program which included 
arias by Handel, Gluck and Saint- 
Saéns, Lieder by Brahms, Schubert 
and Mendelssohn, and spirituals ar- 
ranged by Hall Johnson and H. T. 
Burleigh. Meyer Posner’s Mich ziht 
dahin and Herbert Fromm’s Lamenta- 
tion of David received first concert 
performances; Abraham Schwadron’s 
Wetov Li its first American perform- 
ance; and Lazar Weiner’s Der Sholem 
Zocher and two songs by Marion 
Bauer, The Harp, and Swan, first per- 
formances anywhere. 

Miss Katz revealed a powerful 
voice, warm and rich in quality. She 
displayed admirable control of pitch 
and color, and her freely _ produced 
tones were impressive in all dynamic 
levels. Her lowest tones were breathy, 
however, and when she sang in rapid 
tempo, as in Mendelssohn’s And’res 
Maienlied or the Divinités du Styx 
from Gluck’s Alceste, her efforts at 
shading were hampered by a concern 

(Continued on page 25) 


Johannesen, all the works were prod- 
ucts of living composers, among whom 
only Harald Saeverud is a figure with 
whom we were previously acquainted 
on this side of the water. 

Since there may have been extra- 
musical reasons for the choice of the 
Olsen and Groven compositions, it is 
not fair to regard them as satisfactory 
bases for generalizations about the 
present state of Norwegian music. 
Neither work proved to be an impres- 
sive monument, and neither suggested 
that the formative influences of 20th 
century music—in the realms of har- 
monic experimentation, atonality or 
neo-classicism—ha@ exerted much in- 
fluence in Norway. 

Though Mr. Olsen’s Cathedral of 
Nidaros goes through some of the out- 
ward motions of fugal development it 
is actually a conventional romantic 
tone-painting, distinguishable from 
dozens of others of its kind only by 
touches of nationalistic rhythm. The 
Groven symphony is more a folk suite 
than a structure of symphonic propor- 
tions. The two brief final movements— 
decidedly the best parts of the work— 
are outright folk dances. The same 
elements of local color are present in 
the first two movements, but their 
effectiveness is reduced by labored at- 
tempts to blow the materials up into 
symphonic scale, with not infrequent 
suggestions of Sibelius’ style without 
the Finnish composer's instinct for 
dramatization. Cr? 
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L ‘Histoire du Soldat Given by ISCM 


HE International Society for Con- 

temporary Music (United States 
Section) ended its season excitingly 
with a double bill of two challenging 
works written a generation ago—Al- 
ban Berg’s Chamber Concerto for 
Piano, Violin and Thirteen Wind In- 
struments’ (1925), and a staged pro- 
duction of Igor Stravinsky’s The Sol- 
dier’s Tale (L’Histoire du Soldat) 
(1918). The program, a remarkable 
one in every way, was given in col- 
laboration with the Juilliard School of 
Music in the Juilliard Concert Hall on 


May 21. Dimitri Mitropoulos, who 
gave his services, conducted both 
works. 


One of the names which has come 
to the fore more persistently than ever 
this year is that of Frederic Cohen, 
who staged both The Soldier’s Tale 
and the Juilliard production of Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus Rex (reviewed in 
Musicat America for May) as well 
as the Opera for College production of 
Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, described 
elsewhere in this issue. For a number 
of years before the war Mr. Cohen 
was associated with Kurt Jooss and 
his ballet, composing the music for 
The Green Table and other items of 
the Jooss repertory, and also sharing 
in production responsibilities. After his 
arrival in America he did not find a 
satisfactory field of operation until the 
Juilliard School, recognizing his gifts, 
this year awarded him the task of 
modernizing its viewpoint toward opera 
and music drama. Given an opportunity 
to realize his ideas with adequate 
rehearsal and sympathetic backing, 
Mr. Cohen has shown a singularly 
provocative, fresh approach toward the 
staging of lyric drama, abruptly put- 
ting the Juilliard productions—which 
used at times to be something of a 
scandal—on the highest artistic level. 


Seen as Topical 


Since The Soldier’s Tale was an ex- 
pression of disillusionment at the end 
of the first world war, Mr. Cohen 
saw it as a topical piece, and did not 
hesitate to sponsor an English transla- 
tion of C. F. Ramus’ text that em- 
ployed a G. I. vocabulary which related 
it to the second world war, thus bring- 
ing its externals up to date. The 
cynical little story of the deserting 
soldier who is all too quick to sell him- 
self to the devil for easy money and 
easy romance can still serve as an apt 
comment on the present-day loss of 
ideals, and Mr. Cohen’s treatment gave 
it precisely this contemporary force. 

As in earlier presentations of the 
work, the three actors shared the stage 
with a narrator on one side and with 
a seven-piece orchestra and conductor 
on the other. Most of the action took 
place, as B. F. Dolbin’s drawing of 





Alban Berg 


June, 1948 


Frederick Kiesler’s brilliant staging 
shows, on the raised portion in the 
middle, toward the back of the stage, 
though as the plot gained in intensity 
toward the end Mr. Cohen brought the 
Soldier, the Devil and the Princess 
down nearer the audience. Not the 
least spectacular acting performance. of 
the evening was that of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos—dressed, like his players, in 
blue work clothes and a cap—who 
treated his responsibilities with bored 
nonchalance until the action began to 
grip him, when—as Mr. Dolbin’s 
sketch also shows—he found himself 





ing scenery, to the nuances of plot 
development and emotional context. 
The fantastic character of the story 
was enhanced, as it always can be, 
by the proper use of literal and real- 
istic action within the surrounding 
frame of unreality. As the Soldier, 
Herbert Voland was so natural a G. I. 
in his outer aspect that one almost 
failed to observe the adroitness with 
which he used his. body for expressive 
purposes. Jack Bittner as the Devil 
and Adolph Anderson as the Reader 
brought similar professional qualities 
to their enactments. Only Atty Van 
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Drawings by B. F. Dolbin 


A climactic moment in Frederic Cohen's staging of L'Histoire du Soldat, as 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the orchestra players are drawn into the excitement of 
the action 


drawn into the excitement of the ac- 
tion. The most masterly feature, per- 
haps, of Mr. Cohen’s direction was the 
way in which he related the behavior of 
the narrator, the conductor, the play- 
ers, the actors, and even the disappear- 


Den Berg, whose choreographic ideas 
were slender and conventional in the 
brief part of the Princess, the only 
danced role, was disappointing. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’ musical achieve- 
ment was fully as remarkable as his 


Chamber Concerto 
by Berg on bill— 


Cohen directs 


Stravinsky work 


histrionic one. Not even Leonard 
Bernstein—unsurpassed in Stravinsky 
interpretations — conducts this music 
more aptly, or with better regard for 
the bitter wit of its little tangos, 
waltzes, marches and ragtime move- 
ments. The student players—among 
whom was an outstandingly fine trump- 
eter, Robert Landhoit — altogether 
surpassed themselves. 

The performance of Berg’s Chamber 
Concerto, which preceded A Soldier's 
Tale, rejoiced in the experienced serv- 
ices of Edward Steuermann, pianist, 


and Louis Krasmer, violinist, in the 
supernally difficult solo parts. The 
work itself, after 23 years, is still 


almost wholly unapproachable without 
extended study. Even the most ex- 
perienced professional listeners in the 
audience confessed that they were able 
to follow relatively few of its atonal 
particularities. Perhaps our increasing 
acquaintance with Schdénberg’s music 
and with some of Berg’s other com- 
positions, such as the Lyric Suite and 
Wozzeck, accounts for the difference, 
but I know of no other atonal music 
which remains quite so remote from 
contemporary ears. 

The work (dedicated to Arnold 
Schénberg) is based on a motto, given 
at the beginning, based on the musical 
letters in the three names—ARNoLD 
SCH6ONBERG, ANTON von WEBERN 
and AtBAn BERG. The first move- 
ment is given over to the piano and 
wind ensemble, the second to violin 
and the ensemble, and the third to both 
solo instruments and the ensemble. 
While begging to be excused from 
detailed comment until, at some future 
time, I ma@&y come to a better under- 
standing of the work, I must in fair- 
ness record my purely intuitive con- 
viction that this is important, noble 
and lofty’ music, not to be brushed 
aside because of its obscurity, but 
rather to be regarded as a challenge to 
other performers to make it better 
known to us. Ceci. SMITH 


Variety Marks Carnegie Pops Season 


The third season of the Carnegie 
Pops began in Carnegie Hall on May 
1 and concluded June 5. Barring cer- 
tain new soloists and several con- 
ductors not heard at the previous 
series the concerts were substantially 
as they have been in the past. Au- 
diences varied in size. For the opening 
concert, conducted by Laszlo Halasz 
of the City Center, the soloist was 
Maggie Teyte, and it was largely 
around her participation that the pro- 
gram appeared to have been built. 
Nevertheless the audience was a good 
deal smaller than might have been anti- 
cipated, though the soprano was warm- 
ly applauded. She sang Vedrai carino, 
from Don Giovanni, and Un moto do 
gioia, one of those supplementary arias 
which Mozart wrote for the singer, 
Ferrarese del Bene, when she appeared 
in Figaro. An air from The Merry 
Widow and a vocal arrangement of a 
Chopin étude were among her other 
offerings. The orchestra—made up as 
previously of Philharmonic-Symphony 
players—was heard in Smetana’s Bar- 
tered Bride Overture, all the instru- 
mental preludes from Bizet’s Carmen, 
Strauss’s Rosenkavalier waltz suite, 
Liszt’s Les Préludes and three Dvorak 
Slavonic Dances. 

A much larger gathering heard the 
concert May 2 when Ferruccio Burco, 
the nine-year-old boy conductor, led 
the orchestra through the overtures to 





Norma, William Tell, Gomez’s I] 
Guarany, the preludes to La Traviata 
and La Forza del Destino, the third 
and fourth movements of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana. The soloist 
of the evening was the boy’s mother, 
Anna Burco, soprano, who was heard 
in the arias Vissi d’Arte, from Tosca 
and Un hel di vedremo, from Madama 
Butterfly. 


Viennese Night 


\ Viennese Night on May 5 was de- 
voted largely to songs and instrumental 
numbers from such operettas as Johann 
Strauss’ Die Fledermaus and The 
Gypsy Baron, Oscar Straus’ The Choc- 
olate Soldier and The Waltz Dream 
and miscellaneous matters like the 
Strauss Wiener Blut Waltz, Tritsch- 
Tratsch Polka, Radetzky March, Piz- 
zicato Polka and Perpetuum Mobile. 
The soloists on this occasion were. the 
coloratura soprano, Rosa Bok, who 
was heard in Strauss’ Frthlingsstim- 
men Waltz and songs from Die Fleder- 
maus and Waltz Dream; and Mario 
Berini, tenor, contributed Kalman’s 
Grtiss mir mein Wien and the Strauss- 
Korngold Das Lied der Liebe, and 
joined with Miss Bok in duets from 
The Gypsy Baron and Die Fledermaus. 
The orchestra on this occasion was 


conducted by Richard Karp. Mr. Karp 
also led the Tchaikovsky program May 
7, at which the second and third 
movements of the Pathetic Symphony, 
the Waltz of the Flowers, from the 
Nutcracker Suite, and the Polonaise 
from Eugene Onegin were the or- 
chestral numbers. Other features of 
the program were extracts from 
Eugene Onegin and Pique Dame, sung 
by Tatiana Pobers, soprano; Tamara 
fering, contralto; William Horne, 
tenor, and Ivan Petroff, baritone ; and 
the Violin Concerto, in which Leopold 
Rybb was the soloist. 


Walter Hendl, assistant conductor 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, pre- 
sided over the orchestra at the 
Schubert-Chopin program -May 8. The 
Schubert offerings included the Rosa- 
munde Overture, the first movement 
of the Unfinished Symphony and the 
Marche Militaire. Ellen Faull, soprano, 
and Ralph Herbert, baritone, sang a 
quantity of Schubert Lieder, mostly 
with piano accompaniment. The Chopin 
half of the program included the F 
minor Concerto, plaved by the pianist, 
Leo Nadelmann, who was also heard 
in the B’ flat Impromptu and the B 
flat minor Scherzo. The Glazunoff 
Chopiniana Suite terminated the eve- 
ning. Mr. Hendl likewise conducted 
the Mozart- Mendelssohn program 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Reticence Is the Word 
for the Critics Circle 


HE Critics Circle awards, announced 

elsewhere in ‘this suggest that 
New York’s guardians of the musical art 
found the past seasons’ output of new Ameri- 
can works less notable for quality than for 
quantity. With the choice of Wallingford 
Riegger’s Third Symphony as prize-winning 
work in the orchestral category nobody can 
justly quarrel, for Mr. Riegger is a serious 
craftsman, and his symphony, whatever its 
permanent values, indicates that he has a 
high sense of the responsibilities of a com- 


issue, 


poser. 

But it is significant that the award to 
Mr. Riegger was the Critics Circle’s only 
recognition of an* American-born composer. 
No work was singled out in the category of 
dramatic music (though, to give away a 
state secret, Jerome Moross’ Willie the 
Weeper—one of the Ballet Ballads—was 
seriously considered, only to be eliminated 
when it failed to receive a majority vote of 
approval). In the field of chamber music, 
choice was “reserved”, which means that 
there is still the possibility of a belated award 
in the fall, if the critics come to agree on a 
piece that deserves one. Apart from Mr. 
Riegger, the only composer to receive an 
accolade was Igor Stravinsky, whose Or- 
pheus ballet score was carefully designated 
the product of “a composer of international 
reputation.” 

In some past years the Critics Circle has 
given a citation to the most valuable earlier 
American work revived during the season 
under consideration. This year, scrutiny of 
the record failed to reveal a single outstand- 
ing work from past seasons which had been 
brought back into currency. What a lament- 
able indication of the failure of conductors 
and other performers to take an interest in 
keeping American works alive after they 
have first performed them! 





Some Spice for Summer Music 


LTHOUGH there is obviously no 

dearth of music in the United States 
during the summer months, what with our 
numerous festivals, open air series and other 
popular projects, the fare offered has little 
or none of that novelty of flavor which 
clever chefs introduce into crisp hot weather 
salads and other tempting dishes. A perusal 
of current programs reveals a dispiriting 
sogginess. Reading these lists, one is tempted 
to ask whether we might not expect a little 
warm-weather variation from the stews of 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms, the daily bread 
of Beethoven symphonies and the Ravel 
and Stravinsky, desserts which are set be- 
fore us repeatedly all winter. 

To ask purely for novelty, without qual- 
ity, would be to jump from the frying pan 
into the fire. There is certainly a sufficiency 
of froth and “pops” music at our disposal. 
But must we assume that people’s brains 
cease to function at the first wave of sum- 
mer heat? Especially with the benefits of 
air cooling, would it not be possible that 
even some of our summer idlers might listen 
to unfamiliar music of important stature 
just as eagerly in July as they did in De- 
cember ? 

This question has especial cogency be- 
cause there is such a wealth of splendid mu- 
sic, both of the past and the present, which 
is not only unheard during the regular sea- 
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son but which would lend itself to adven- 
turous production. What about the scores 
of the enchanting serenades, divertimenti 
and other works (many of them planned for 
outdoor performance) by Mozart, Haydn 
and others? And what of the chamber 
operas and other compositions on an inti- 
mate scale by Milhaud, Stravinsky, Menotti, 
Copland, Thomson, Ravel, Strauss and 


Falla, to mention only a handful of com- 
posers ? 

Why should chamber music be banned 
from summer programs, as it so often is? 


Would not string quartets and works for 
string orchestra or winds provide an attrac- 
tive relief from The Ride of the Valkyries 
and Tchaikovsky's Fifth? 
In the realm of band 
Franko Goldman has done pioneer work 
with his band concerts in Central Park in 
New York to prove that even “pop and 
ice cream” audiences respond enthusiastical- 
ly to music like Milhaud’s Suite Francaise. 
In the choral repertory, too, the surface 
has barely been scratched. Anyone who has 
ever heard Mozart canons or some of the 
old Italian and German part songs out of 
doors on a summer evening will never for- 
get the charm they can exert in such sur- 
roundings. And the whole contemporary 
repertoire is full of striking and unusual 
works which would give summer audiences 
something to look forward to, besides the 
three Bs and their musical progeny. The 
comic operas of 18th century Europe, the 


music, Edwin 


choral works of Delius, Warlock, Ives and 
Hindemith, the instrumental riches of the 
Baroque period (known to most music 


lovers only in a few examples by Bach )— 
the list is endless. And what of the scores 
of neglected Haydn symphonies, every one 
of them a masterpiece, of which we hear 
only the same half dozen, year after year? 

Obviously what we need is a fresh ap- 
proach to summer music—something less 
controlled by a cynical allegiance to the 
familiar-classic or frothy-favorite school of 
thinking. ; 





FROM OUR READERS 





To the Editor: NEW YORK 

With the passing of Mme. Olga Samaroff, the 
music world has lost a great and noble champion. 
We, her pupils, feel her loss profoundly. Mme. 
Samaroff achieved lasting renown in all fields of 
musical endeavor; as a concert pianist, teacher, 
author, critic and lecturer. 

Her greatness as a musician was only surpassed 
by her greatness as a human being. We who were 
fortunate enough to know her intimately felt the 
immediate impact and the lasting interest of a 
remarkably generous, vital and glowing spirit. 
She took us into her heart and gave unstintingly 
of herself. 

Most of us “Madam’s” 


have lived in 
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Personalities 








William Kapell, pianist, and his bride, the former 

Rebecca Anna Lou Melson of Portland, Ore., at 

their New York home. They will leave shortly for 

South America, where Mr. Kapell will make a 
concert tour 





gave us encouragement, helped us 
urged us to expand our knowledge 
in life and living. She helped 
our personal 


where she 
develop poise, 
and our experience 
us financially and helped us with 
problems. 

We spent summers with 
called her, in Maine and in Europe. These vaca- 
tions we would never have had without her 
boundless generosity and tremendous heart. 

In many cases “Madam” bought our first 
concert clothes—whether evening gowns or full- 
dress suits. It would be almost impossible to know 
the actual fortune “Madam” lavished on her pupils 
all through the years, as well as inspired teaching 
and unforgettable experiences. 

We feel we would like to keep alive the great 
and unselfish ideals which “Madam” tried to instill 
in all of us, and to this end we have created an 
Olga Samaroff Fund, to which we have subscribed 
an initial $5,000, for the purpose of establishing 
a home in New York for music students, a lasting 
tribute to her and a permanent inspiration to the 
young artists of this country whom it would help 
in establishing careers. 

We are certain the multitude of ‘“Madam’s” 
pupils, friends and admirers would want to be 
associated in just such an undertaking, and that 
is why we are making this announcement publicly. 
Contributions can be sent to the Olga Samaroft 
Fund, Suite 6A, 2 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City, and checks can be made payable to 
the Fund. 

Although 
will always 
loved her. 


“Madam,” as we 


is no longer with us, she 
hearts of all who 


“Madam” 
live on in the 
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IRST conductor of the Palestine Philhar- 
monic of the newly declared state of Israel 
will be Izler Solomon, leader of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Philharmonic. Mr. Solomon was a passen- 
ger in the first commercial plane to fly from 
New Yor: to the new state May 16. He will 
conduct for six weeks in Tel Aviv, repeating 
the series in Haifa and elsewhere if conditions 
permit. ... Ezra Rachlin, conductor and pianist, 
left May 15 for a two months’ tour of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, Germany and England. He 
conducted a concert for Lauritz Melchior in 
Copenhagen on May 17. In Germany he will 
play for military personnel and in England he 
will conduct again for Mr. Melchior at the Lon- 
don Music Festival in Harringay. . Because 
of a railroad delay, David Smith, pianist. and 
the Cincinnati Symphony and its conductor, 
Thor Johnson, took part in an unexpected musi- 
cal endurance contest in Huntington, W. Va., 
recently. The orchestra, with Mr. Smith as solo- 
ist, was scheduled to give two concerts at Mar- 
shall College, one at 3 P.M. and one at 8:15 P.M. 
But their train arrived two hours late and the 
artists barely had a breathing space between the 
two programs. According to local observers they 
showed no signs of fatigue after their double 
concert. Ebe Stignani, Italian mezzo-so- 
prano, will return to the United States in Sep- 
tember for her first appearances since the war, 
with the San Francisco Opera. She will also 
make an extensive recital tour. ...On June 11 
Era Tognoli, lyric soprano, leaves for Italy to 
sing the roles of Liv in Turandot and Micaela 
in Carmen at the Verona Festival. She plans 
also to appear at the. San Carlo in Naples and 
La Scala in Milan. .. . Raya Garbousova, Rus- 
sian cellist, was married early in June to Dr. 
Kurt Biss, a heart specialist, of Chicago. Dr. 
Biss is a professor at Michael Reese Hospital. 
After singing the title role of Strauss’ 
Salome in Italian at La Scala in Milan on May 
15, Lily Djanel went to Florence to give two per- 
formances at the Mav Festival there. . . . Louis 
Kaufman will play an early example of violin 
program music, Vivaldi’s depiction of the four 
seasons, Le quattro stagioni, with the CBS 
Concert Orchestra under Alfredo Antonini on 
June 27. . . . On a visit to Mexico, Fabien 
Sevitzky, leader of the Indianapolis Symphony, 
conducted the Conservatory Orchestra of Mex- 
ico City in two concerts at the Palacio de Bellas 
Artes on May 30 and June 6. He begins his 
summer season in Indianapolis on July 18. . 
Madame Tussaud’s noted London waxworks 
museum has asked permission from Lauritz 
Melchior and Helen Traubel to make figures of 
them as Tristan and Isolde. Gustave L. 
Becker recently celebrated three anniversaries. 
his 87th birthday, his 70th vear of teaching and 
his 75th year of public performances. 
Fritz Busch (and not Fritz Reiner as was stated 
in the May issue) will conduct at the Ravinia 
Festival in Chicago. Mr. Busch will not go to 
South America this vear but will conduct in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, in September and 
October. He will be guest conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony for seven weeks and the rest of 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera.... Efrem 
Kurtz, Houston conductor, has commissioned 
Don Gillis, composer who came from Texas. to 
write a symphonic suite based on the life of 
Sam Houston. The Houston Symphony will 
play the work next fall. Mr. Kurtz will con- 
duct in England, Switzerland and France this 
summer. Mary Henderson, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing the role of Sophie 
in Strauss’ Rosenkavalier at the opening per- 
formance of the Cincinnati Summer Opera on 
June 27 and again June 29... . Recitals in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Colombia, Guatemala and Mexico 
are on the May and June schedule of Cloe Elmo, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera. On July 1 
she appears at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York and later in the month will sine at the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera. . . . Blanche Thebom, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Up- 
sala College, East Orange, N. J., on June 5. Miss 
Thebom was one of five Swedish-Americans 
thus honored. . . . Licia Albanese, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, flew recently to Italy for a 
three-month visit. On June 20 she gives a benefit 
rerformance for the orphanage at Bari, her 
birthplace, and July 4 appears under the baton 
of Arture Toscanini at Milan in another benefit. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1928 








“Musical 

America" composition prize. Right, Elisabeth Reth- 

berg and Curt Taucher in the Dresden performance 
of Strauss’ Egyptian Helen 


Ernest Bloch at the time he won the 


“The Face That Launched .. .” 

Strauss has stated that the role of Helen in 
his opera was written for Maria Jeritza, but as 
complications prevent her from singing it in 
Dresden where the premiere is scheduled, the 
part will be created by Elisabeth Rethberg. 

— 1928 — 


Our Own Prize 
Ernest Bloch’s Epic Rhapsody, America, 
wins $3,000 award in Musical AMERICA’S 
Symphony Contest. Ninety-two scores were 
submitted, 
— 1928 — 


It Might Be Nice Again 
Fra Gherardo, the new opera by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, which will be given at the Metropoli- 
tan next season had a great success at La Scala 
on May 14. Arturo Toscanini conducted the 
premiere. 


— 1928 — 








Hear! 
God forbid that any of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas should ever cease to affect the pub- 


Hear! 


lic for 50 years. But if any doubt exists on 
that score, it is certainly the smallest in Pina- 
fore’s case. 

— 1928 — 

When Chicago Had Summer Opera 
Louis Eckstein announces the program for 

the opening week of the Ravinia Park opera. 
Works to be presented are A Masked Ball, 
Louise, L’Amore dei Tre Re, La Bohéme, 
Martha, Faust and Aida. Among the singers 
are Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Yvonne Gall, Gladys Swarthout, Mario Basi- 
ola, Florence Macbeth and Mario Chamlee, 

— 1928 — 
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Kitchell Appears 
At Carnegie Pops 


Iva Kitchell, dance humorist, made 
her second New York appearance ot 
the season at the Carnegie Pops in 
Carnegie Hall on May 12. With the 
orchestra, conducted by Richard Korn, 
behind a semi-transparent scrim cur- 
tain, Miss Kitchell made effective use 
of the front part of the stage. She 
presented entirely familiar items from 
her repertory, dancing with a zest and 
comic projection which reached to the 
far corners of the well filled house. 
It was particularly agreeable to hear 
an orchestral. accompaniment to her 
dances, which she has heretofore per- 





Iva Kitchell, dance satirist, conferring 

with Richard Korn, who conducted for 

her recently at a Carnegie Hall Pops 
Concert 


formed with piano alone, for their 
stature as compositions seemed to be 
increase:sl by the richness of sound. 
The dancer had reason to be happy 
about the co-operation of Mr. Korn, 
who conducted with excellent timing 
and sound musicianship. 

Another dance evening took place at 
the Pops on May 20, when Ana Maria, 
Spanish dancer, made her first New 
York appearance in a number of years, 
with the assistance of a large if rather 
incoherent company. This time the 
orchestra was in the pit, leaving the 
full stage for the dancers. While Ana 
Maria has a certain undeniable ability 
to sell her personality, she does not 
have a great deal of technique, nor 
does she seem able to choreograph ef- 
fectively, either for herself or for her 
company. The presentation of Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo which occupied the sec- 
ond half of the program was a morass 
of confusion and poorly schooled danc- 
ing, to which Ana Maria’s chief con- 
tribution was an incessant change of 
costumes—she used six. The most 
ludicrous moment occurred when some- 
one carefully took the fire off the stage 
just before Ana Marie was supposed 
to dance her incantation to it. 

Others dancers who appeared in the 


series of Pops were Aldo and Teresita, 
in a Latin-American program May 6; 


and Elena Imaz, making her New 
York debut in a second Latin-Ameri- 


can bill May 28. i 





Carnegie Pops 


(Continued from page 13) 


heard May 15, at which the orchestra 
played the Marriage of Figaro Over- 
ture, Mozart’s Haffner Symphony, the 
Noctarne and Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music and that same master’s Italian 
Symphony. Adelaide Bishop, soprano, 
sang one of the airs of The Queen 
of the Night from the Magic Flute 
and one of Constanze’s from Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail. Maurice Wilk, 
violinist, created an excellent impres- 
sion by his playing of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. 

On May 18 Siegfried Landau con- 
ducted a program devoted entirely to 
Palestinian music. It included a Hebrew 
Suite, by Julius Chajes, To the 
Promised Land, by Eric Zeisl, an Ode 
of Mourning, by Salomo Rosowsky, 
and a Palestinian Song Suite, new to 
America, by Nardi. There were also a 
quantity of vocal numbers. by Ben 


Haim, Zaira, Weinberg, Lavri-Binder > 


and Joel Engel. Solo numbers were 
sung by Sidor Belarsky, bass, the 
ensembles by the Choral Society, of 
Temple Emanuel, Paterson, N. J. 

Russian music, folksongs and dances 
made up the program of the concert 
May 23. Emanuel Balaban conducted 
the March of the Sardar, by Ippolitoff- 
ivanoff, and several Liadoff folksong 
arrangements, in addition to the 
entre’acte from Musorgsky’s Khovant- 
china and Gliére’s Sailors’ Dance, 
from the Red Poppy. The _ soloists 
were Alexander Kipnis, bass, who sang 
Musorgsky’s Death of Boris and The 
Song of the Flea, and Ksenia Pro- 
chorowa, pianist, who performed Rach- 
maninoft’s Second Concerto. The latter 
half of the program was given over to 
dances and songs by the Radischev 
Russian Folk Dance Group and Sing- 
ers, under the direction of Alex 
Karakezun. 

Participating artists on the Concert- 
Ballet Night on May 26 were Barbara 
Troxell, soprano; Patsy Parr, pianist, 
and Jacques Artinian, tenor. Miss 
Troxell sang the Jewel Song from 
Gounod’s Faust and an air from Vic- 
tor Herbert’s The Fortune Teller in 
engagin gstyle. Miss Parr, 10-year- 
old pianist, displayed promising talents 
in the second and third movements of 
Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto. Mr. 
Artinian’s contributions included an 
aria from Flotow’s Martha and Lehar’s 
Dein ist mein ganzes Herz. Maria 
Gambarelli danced Porcelain Figurine, 
Gay Nineties and Snow Flake. Abrasha 
Borodkin conducted. 

Other attractions during the course 
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of the season—in addition to the ap- 
pearances of several dancers, detailed 
elsewhere in this issue—were a concert 
performance, May 11, of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Telephone, admirably 
conducted by Emanuel Balaban, who 
was in charge of the opera during its 
Broadway run, and sung effectively by 
Jean Carlton, soprano, and Eddy 
Michaels, baritone ; high-spirited solos 
and duets by two celebrated operatic 
veterans, Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, 
and Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, also 
on May 11; and a stirring performance 
of Liszt’s E flat Piano Concerto by 
Bernardo Segall, with Richard Korn 
conducting, on May 12. 


Marie Marchowsky and Company 
Cort Theatre, April 26 


Marie Marchowsky, a former mem- 
ber of the Martha Graham Company, 
appeared with her group of six girls 
in a program marked by good dancing 
but sterile and redundant choreogra- 
phy. The list of works, none of which 
was sufficiently well conceived dra- 
matically to compel the interest, con- 
sisted of Seed in the Wind (music 
by Chavez); Image of Obsession 
(music of Herbert Haufrech); Ebb 
Tide (music By Isaac Nemiroff) ; An- 
tigone (Nemiroff); and a nine-part 
“dance presentation,” Odyssey, “fea- 
turing the journey of a child emerging 
into the world of rigid confine and 
regulation; deep bruise and pain are 
part of the adventure that is resolved 
with the attainment of maturity.” 


a, 9 
Eight Concerts 
Given at Ojai 
L’Histoire du Soldat Opens 


West Coast Festival—Singher 
Appears Twice 


OyAl, CAL.—The second season of 
the Ojai Festivals took place with two 
weekend series of four concerts each, 
on May 21, 22 and 23, and May 28, 
29 and 30. Concerts are at present 
held in intimate Nordhoff Auditorium, 
pending the proposed construction of 
a mountaintop concert hall and open- 
air amphitheatre. The little mountain- 
ringed valley town offers an ideal lo- 
cation for a festival, and since John 
Bauer, the managing director, intends 
to adhere to the highest standards, the 
future growth and expansion of the 
project will be watched with great in- 
terest. Certainly it has all the possi- 
bilities of becoming a center for major 
activities. 

The festival opened May 21 with 
what was asserted to be the final and 
complete version of Stravinsky’s 
L’Histoire du Soldat, including the 
additional dialogue sent to the com- 
poser by the author of the .book, 
Charles Ferdinand Ramuz, shortly be- 
fore his death. 

The production was directed by 
Carl Forcht, who had also made some 
changes in the Rosa Newmarch trans- 
lation in the direction of colloquialism, 
and had translated the new portions 
of the text. The decor by Robert 
Skiles was attractive and economical, 
though his costumes were in more 
questionable taste. 

Henry Brandon created a sympa- 
thetic figure as the soldier, but the 
devil of Ivan Kirov, the dancer who 
was starred in the film, Specter of the 
Rose, was often marred by a tendency 
to exaggeration and overacting. Nora 
Kaye was to have played the part of 
the Princess, but when illness pre- 
vented her appearance, the role was 
taken over an short notice and with 
generally pleasant results by Joan 
Jacobs, a young Los Angeles dancer. 
The lines of the narrator were read by 
John Ridgely. 

Stravinsky attended the perform- 
ance and had coached the small group 
of musicians, who played the score 
under Edward Rebner’s direction with 
distinctive results. 

The matinee concert of May 22 was 





devoted to a recital by Martial Sing- 
her, baritone, with Paul Ulanowsky at 
the piano. Mr. Singher, in fine form, 
applied himself to an unusually inter- 
esting program that included among 
other items, three song cycles, Fauré’s 
Poéme d’un Jour, Debussy’s Trois 
Ballades de Francois Villon, and Mu- 
sorgsky’s Songs and Dances of Death 
The evening concert of -May 23 
brought the youthful and competent 
American Art Quartet of Los Angeles 
in a program listing Haydn’s Quartet 
in G major, Opus 76, No. 1; Debussy’s 
Quartet in G minor, and Beethoven's 
Quartet in F major, Opus 59, No. 1. 
The final concert of the first series 
consisted of a chamber orchestra con- 
cert conducted with varying results 
by Thor Johnson, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. The program 


listed Haydn’s Symphony No. 88, 
David Diamond’s music for Romeo 
and Juliet, Schénberg’s Verklarte 


Nacht, and Falla’s El Amor Brujo. 
The second series brought a repeti- 
tion of L’Histoire on May 28, another 
recital by Mr. Singher, featuring 
Schumann’s Dichterliebe cycle, on the 
afternoon of May 29, a concert by the 
San Francisco String Quartet on the 
evening of May 29, and a Mozart con- 
cert conducted by Mr. Johnson on 
May 30, including the Prague Sym- 
phony and the Requiem, sung by a 
chorus prepared by Allen Lannom. 


A. G. 


Icelandic Symphony 
Gives Three Concerts 

ReEYKJAVIK.—The newly founded 
Icelandic Symphony gave three con- 
certs in its first season, with Victor 
von Urbantschitsch conducting two and 
Robert Abraham the other. Included 
in the programs were a suite and a 
cantata by the Icelandic composer 
Karl O. Runolfsson. Soloists appear- 
ing with the orchestra were Egill 
Johnsson, clarinetist, and Rognvaldur 
Sigurjonsson, pianist. 

Mr. Sigurjonsson also gave a solo 
recital in April. His program included 
works by Blumenfield, Prokofieff and 
Liszt. Recitals were given by Ruth 
Hermans, German violinist, who is to 
teach at the music school at Akureyri. 
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WINNER, 
CONDUCTOR, 
TWO 
PRESIDENTS 


Joan Brainerd (left), 
soprano, 1947 Young 
Artists Winner, Na- 
tional Federation of 
Music Clubs, ap- 
peared as_ soloist 
with the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Symphony, 
Antonio Modarelli, 
conductor, at the 
final session of the 
state convention of 
the W. Va. Federa- 
tion. Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, national presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Brooks 
B. Evans (right), 
president, W. Va. 
Federation, were on 
hand 


mantener TT ' 








Native Music at Rochester Festival 


ROCHESTER 
HE 18th annual festival of Amer- 
ican Music at the Eastman School 
of Music, Howard Hanson, director, 
was held from May 5 to 10. It was 
preceded by the annual Eastman 
School student symposium, given in 
five sessions, beginning April 26. 
Mr. Hanson conducted the Eastman- 
Rochester Orchestra in both the sym- 
posium and the festival. 

The symposium sessions were held 
in Kilbourn Hall, and were open to 
the public. Compositions played 
seemed to tend to the consonant side 
of writing. The final session was de- 
voted to Robert Marvel’s Symphony 
No. 1; Floris Ferwerda’s Song of the 
Open Road, for violin and orchestra, 
with Dorothy Merrian as _ soloist; 
Overture, by Louis Gordon; Francis 
Tursi’s Poem for Viola and Orches- 
tra, with Claude Carlson as soloist; 
Thomas Gorton’s Symphony No. 1; 
Robert Crane’s Fanfare; Louis Men- 
nini’s Allegro Energico, and James 
Adair’s March to Bandholz. 

The opening event of the festival, 
which seemed more quiet and less 
colorful than in former years, was a 
performance by the Eastman School 
Junior Orchestra, Paul White con- 
ducting, at the Eastman Theatre on 
May 5. The program consisted of 
Festival Fanfare, by Hanson; Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes, by Henry 
Gilbert; Sinfonietta for Strings, by 
White; George Chadwick’s Sym- 
phonic Ballade, Tam O’Shanter, and 
Henry Hadley’s Overture, In 
Bohemia. 

On the evening of May 6, the fes- 
tival moved to Kilbourn Hall, where 
Mr. Hanson conducted the Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony in the 73rd 
American Composers’ Concert. The 
program comprised Homer Keller’s 
Overture 1947, first Rochester per- 
formance; Legend for Oboe and 
String Orchestra, by Herbert Inch 
(Robert Sprenkle, soloist), first per- 
formance; Pennyrile, by Weldon 
Hart, first Rochester performance; 
Bernard Rogers’ Symphony No. 4, 
first performance; Tom Paine, by 
Burrill Phillips, first Rochester per- 
formance; Tursi’s Poem for Viola and 
Orchestra (Claude Carlson, soloist), 
and Mennini’s Allegro Energico. The 
two last works were selected by the 
members of the Eastman-Rochester 
Symphony at the symposium as the 
two works they would like to play at 
the festival. 

Mr. Rogers’ symphony is sombre 
music depicting war, and was written 
in 1945. Mr. Keller’s Overture 1947, 
is lively, with good coloring. Penny- 
rile is written around a section of 








Kentucky, and Mr. Hart has written 
attractive music with folksong sug- 
gestions. 

The evening of May 7, brought a 
chamber ‘music concert, under the 
direction of Jacques Gordon. The solo- 
ists were Jose Echaniz and Carl 
Fuerstner, pianists, and Catherine 
Crozier Gleason, organist. Other par- 
ticipants were Dorothy Merrian, 
Howard Carpenter, Adon Foster and 
Alfred Schneider, violinists; Claude 
Carlson, and Francis Tursi, violists; 
and Peter Farrell, and Avram Lavin, 
cellists. The program consisted of 
Charles Martin Loeffler’s Quintet in 
One Movement, for three violins, viola 
and cello, in F major; Poem for Vio- 
lin and Organ, by Leo Sowerby, first 
Rochester perforcance; Wayne Bar- 
low’s Sonata for Piano, first public 
performance, and Burrill Phillips’ 
Piano Quartet. The Sowerby work 
seemed dull and long winded. The 
Barlow Sonata, played by Mr. 
Echaniz, was quite dissonant. 

May 8, brought a ballet program at 
the Eastman Theatre. As in other 
years, Thelma Biracree and Olive 
McCue were choreographers and par- 
ticipants, assisted by Earl Kage and 
Herbert LeFrois. The program opened 
with three ballets danced to music by 
Charles Griffes—The White Peacock, 
Scherzo, and Clouds. Gershwin’s Con- 
certo in F formed the basis for an- 
other ballet, as did Loeffler’s La Bonne 
Chanson. Harl McDonald’s _ suite, 
From Childhood, was presented by 
children’s. classes, with Eileen Malone 
as solo harpist. The last ballet danced 
was Morton Gould’s Latin-American 
Symphonette. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 9, the 
Eastman Little Symphony, Frederick 
Fennell, conductor, presented a pro- 
gram in Kilbourn Hall. Alvin Etler’s 
Concerto for Wind and Strings, Her- 
bert Inch’s Sinfonietta in C; and 
Gerald R. Kechley’s Prelude and Al- 
legro were given their premieres. 
David Diamond’s music for Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet received 
its first Rochester hearing. 

In the Eastman Theatre on the last 
night of the festival, May 10, the 
Eastman School Senior Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Hanson conducting, 
played a Founder’s Day program, in 
memory of George Eastman, who 
made these festivals possible. The pro- 
gram consisted of four compositions 
that had been played at the sym- 
posium, and were being given their 
first public performance, as well as 
Randall Thompson’s agreeable First 
Symphony No. 1. The composers were 
all present. Mary Ertz WILL 
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Katims and Rachmilovich 
Conduct NBC Symphony 


Milton Katiins, who had conducted 
the NBC Symphony last year, re- 
turned for his first concert with the 
off-season orchestra May 8 (6:30 P.M. 
EDT). After a routine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea and Prosper- 
ous Voyage Overture, he was joined 
by Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, and 
Carlton Cooley, violist, in a superb 
presentation of Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante in E flat major, K. 364. The 
soloists, playing with full-bodied tone 
and remarkable precision, achieved a 
result marked by both sensitive phras- 
ing and the proper aggressiveness. The 
program concluded with Ravel’s Rap- 
sodie Espagnole. 

On May 15 Mr. Katims had full 
control of the orchestra in spirited 
performances of Reznicek’s Donna 
Diana Overture, Frank Bridge’s Suite 
for Strings in E minor, Griffes’ Poem 
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Jacques Rachmilovitch 


for Flute and Orchestra (with Arthur 
Lora as soloist), and Don Gillis’ Por- 
trait of a Frontier Town. The Gillis 
folk suite, ostensibly the novelty of the 
program, proved to be nothing more 
than a well constructed repetition of 
Grand Canyon Suite clichés, with oc- 
casionally stirring boisterous moments. 

Jacques Rachmilovich, founder and 
conductor of the Santa Monica Sym- 
phony, made his New York debut 
when he led the orchestra May 22 in 
the first of a set of two concerts. Mr. 
Rachmilovich conducted with author- 
ity and precision, but with a lack of 
rhythmic accentuation that made so 
lilting a work as the Bizet Symphony 
in C major seem cold and spiritless. 
The same deficiency prevailed in Mil- 
haud’s Suite Provengale, the Fete Pop- 
ulaire, from Kabalevsky’s Colas Breug- 
non, and the Overture to Mozart’s 
Cosi Fan Tutte. 

There was no lack of dynamism in 
Mr. Rachmilovich’s second program, 
May 29. Shostakovich’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Prokofieff’s serenely pleasant 
Summer Dav. the Theme and Varia- 
tions, from Tchaikovsky’s Mozartiana 


Suite. and the Rhumba from Mc- 
Donald’s Symphony No. 2 were all 


performed with verve and imagination, 
and the orchestral tone sounded better 
than it had in weeks. E. B. 





Revive Converse’s 
Pipe of Desire 


Under the auspices of the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors, Inc., of which the 
late Henry Hadley was the founder 
and whose president is Robert Russell 
Bennett, a concert performance of 
Frederick S. Converse’s one-act opera, 
The Pipe of Desire, was given at the 
New York Public Library, 42nd St. 
and Fifth Ave.,on May 3, with a repe- 
tition on May 5. The event marked 
the first of a projected series of an- 
nual presentations of American operas 
which have not maintained themselves 
in the repertoires of the theaters 
where they were first given. The Pipe 
of Desire was performed by a cast 
whose members were Dennis Carroll, 
tenor ; Cleo Fry, mezzo-soprano; Gor- 
don Myers, baritone; Stephanie Tu- 
rash, soprano; Gretchen Haller, con- 
tralto; Sidney Keiser, tenor; Lorenzo 
Malfatti, baritone; John Kling, bass. 
Jettie J. Denmark, played the orches- 
tral part on a piano and had general 
charge of the musical direction. Ken- 
neth Milford performed the music of 
the magic pipe—originally written for 
basset horn—on a flute. 

Older operagoers may recall Con- 
verse’s opera from its few representa- 
tions at the Metrovolitan and what 
was later called the New Theater 
(now the Century). It was first sung 
m Broadway, March 18, 1910, with a 
cast which included Riccardo Martin, 
Louise Homer, Clarence Whitehill, 
Lenora Sparkes, Lillia Snelling, Glenn 
Hall and Herbert Witherspoon. Alfred 
Hertz conducted. Four years earlier 
the work had been heard in Boston, 
under Wallace Goodrich. 


The libretto was the work of the 
Boston architect, George Edward Bar- 
ton. It tells a story deficient in dra- 
matic effect and mainly of symbolic 


intent. On the first day of spring the 
sylphs, undines, salamanders and 
gnomes come from their winter re- 
treats to participate in the annual 


dance of spring. Their ruler, called 
The Old One, keeper of the magic 
pipe and dispenser of its mystic laws, 
plays upon the instrument and the 
sylvan beings fall to dancing. A peas- 
ant, Iolan, who is about to build a 
little home for himself and his _be- 
trothed, Naoia, appears. He is unim- 
pressed by the power of the pipe and, 
despite The Old One’s warnings, plays 
on it himself. The instrument, how- 
ever, is not for human use and quickly 
brings woe to any such as sound it. 
Iolan presently has a vision of Naoia, 
sick unto death. He calls to her and 
she struggles over rough hills and long 
ways to his side, only to die in his 
arms after singing of her undying 
love. lIolan, too, succumbs and the 
decrees of the mystic law of Nature 
are fulfilled. The opera ends as The 
Old One and the creatures of his do- 
main say: “Nothing is wasted”. 
Shorn of settings and stage appur- 
tenances The Pipe of Desire seems 
even more undramatic and long-winded 
than in the theater. It plays for a lit- 
tle over an hour. Converse’s music, 
which used to seem formless and 
scrappy, now sounds syrupy and hope- 
lessly derivative. There is little in 
the way of dramatic characterization, 
and the score is filled with melodic 
phrases of a sentimental, ballad-like 
nature, steeped in honeyed ninth chords 
and other mild Debussyisms fashionable 
at the time. The work does, however, 
have a dignity of a sort. Some of the 
vocal writing is unidiomatic and the 
inordinately high tessitura of Iolan 
severely taxed the tenor, Dennis Car- 
roll. Otherwise, the performance re- 
flected much credit on all concerned. 
The aim of enabling present-day 
listeners to acquaint themselves with 
some of these American operas of a 
bygone period (the Pipe of Desire 
was the Metropolitan’s first attempt at 
American opera) is unquestionably to 
be welcomed. H. F. P. 


Reiter Conducts 
San Antonio Symphony 


San ANTONIO.—The three final sub- 
scription concerts of the San Antonio 
Symphony under Max Reiter reached 
a lofty peak of achievement. On March 
6, Whittemore and Lowe, duo-pianists, 
played the Poulenc Concerto. 

The March 13 program included 
Beethoven's Second Symphony and the 
world premiere of Don Gillis’ Four 
Scenes from Yesterday. Donald Mac- 
donald, flutist; August Fantilli, oboist ; 
Albert Kaufman, clarinetist, and George 
Schwartz, bassoonist. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky played the Dvorak Concerto. 

The final concert of the season, 
March 20, consisted of the Overture 
to Rossini’s Il Signor Bruschino, the 
American premiere of Richard Strauss’ 
Fantasy from Die Frau ohne Schatten 
and Wagner's Good Friday Spell from 
Parsifal and Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer. Nikita Magaloff played Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto. 

Earlier in the season the orchestra 
presented a number of works off the 
beaten track—Sinigaglia’s Overture to 
Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, Respighi’s The 
Birds, Virgil Thomson’s Suite from 
The Plow That Broke the Plains, the 
Overture to Zandonai’s opera, Colum- 
bina, Reznicek’s Overture to Donna 
Diana, Dohnanyi’s Suite in F sharp 
minor, and Tchaikovsky’s Second 
Svmphony. 

Among the many artists who have 
made San Antonio appearances recent- 
ly are Sidney Foster, Jennie Tourel, 
Alec Templeton, the First Piano 
Quartet; Nelson Eddy, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, John Charles Thomas, Joseph 
Szigeti, and Veloz and Yolanda. 
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Enrique Jorda, newly appointed conductor, rehearsing the Cape Town Orchestra 
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Enrique Jorda Conducts 
Cape Town Orchestra 


Cape Town, S. Arrica—The debut 
of Enrique Jorda as the new conduc- 
tor of the Cape Town Orchestra in 
the crowded City Hall early this year 
marked the beginning of a new era 
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of music in Cape Town. The city’s 
musical public — roused from the 
apathy which has been creeping over 
it since the days when audiences 
swelled by war-time convoys athirst 
for music filled every seat in the City 
Hall—gave a demonstration of en- 
thusiasm which will never be forgot- 
ten by those who witnessed it. 

The players, obviously keyed up to 
a high pitch, played with the zest of 
those who give of their best to a con- 
ductor whose knowledge of their 
capacities is patent to all. The con- 
cert opened with the Grétry-Mottl 
suit, Céphale et Procris, which was 
followed by Delius’ On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring and four sec- 


tions from Mendelssohn's incidental 
music to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 


The crowning triumph of the eve- 
ning came with Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony. Here Mr. Jorda’s intimate 
knowledge of the score—conducted 
from memory—provided an interpre- 
tation of the work which was a reve- 
lation of detail in effects. 

In later concerts the orchestra has 
been heard in Mozart’s D major 
Flute Concerto, with Reginald Clay 
as soloist; Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony; the Overture to Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville; Bach’s Suite in D 


major; Mendelssohn's Italian Sym- 
phony, and Schumann's Piano Con- 
certo, with Elsie Hall as the brilliant 
soloist. B. M. 





Allers Conducts 
Greenwich Sinfonietta 


GREENWICH, Conn.—Franz_ Allers 
recently completed a series of three 
concerts as conductor of the newly or- 
ganized Sinfonietta here. The fledgling 
ensemble of 38 players, now in its 
second year, already has the vitality 
and finish of a veteran orchestra. 

The first concert was notable for 
performances of Samuel _ Barber’s 
Adagio for Strings and Seven Songs 
from the Hebrides, for soprano and 
orchestra, with Susan Reed as soloist. 

The second concert presented works 
by Respighi and Mahler; the Beet- 
hoven G major Piano Concerto, with 
Jeanne Therrien as soloist, and De- 
bussy’s Dances for Harp and Strings 
with Virginia Morgan as solo harpist. 
The final event was a children’s con- 
cert at which Miss Morgan and Dixie 
Belle Whiteley, 15-year-old Bronxville 
pianist, were solists. 





St. Louis Little Symphony 
Begins Season 


The St. Louis Little Symphony 
Concerts Association began its 14th 
season on June 18. Stanley Chapple 
will conduct six concerts during the 
season. 





Metropolitan Opera 
Concludes Tour 


Party Given in Cleveland— 
Minneapolis, Bloomington, 
Lafayette, Rochester Visited 


Rosen- 
Theatre, 


The presentation of Der 
kavalier at the Eastman 
Rochester, N. Y., on May 17 marked 
the end ef the Metropolitan Opera 
Company's longest cross-country tour 
in more than 40 years. 

General Manager Edward Johnson 
stated that “The reception on the 
part of the public and press was truly 
magnificent. We were hailed as “the 
national opera,” as “America’s Opera 
Company” 

Since leaving New York on March 
15, the Metropolitan presented 60 per- 
formances, from a repertoire of 22 
operas, in 16 cities of 14 states. The 
entire organization traveled nearly 
9,000 miles across the continent and 
back, and appeared before more than 
303,000 persons. 

Der Rosenkavalier was coupled 
with Don Giovanni in the company’s 
two-performance visit to Blooming- 
ton, Ind., on May 3 and 4. Max Ru- 
dolf conducted the operas in the 
Indiana University Auditorium. The 
tour’s seventh Traviata was given at 
the Hall of Music, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., on May 5. 

Four operas were presented at the 


Northrop Memorial Auditorium of 
the University of Minnesota in Min- 
neapolis. They were Der Rosenkava- 
lier (May 6); Don Giovanni (May 
7); Il Trovatore (matinee, May 8), 
and Tosca (evening, May 8). 

In Cleveland, where Mr. Johnson 
gave a party for the entire company 


in appre ‘ciation of its excellent coop- 


eration, a total of eight operas were 
given at the Public Auditorium, They 
were Manon (May 10); Die Meis- 
tersinger (May 11); La Bohéme 
(May 12); Il Trovatore ( May 13); 
the double bill of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Pagliacci (matinee, May 
14); Don Giovanni (evening, May 
14) ; Carmen (matinee, May 15), and 


Un Ballo in Maschera (evening, May 
15). 


Opera for College 
Gives Mozart Work 


Returning from a tour of a number 
of colleges, the youthful group which 
calls itself Opera for College made 
its bow before a New York audience 
May 26, presenting Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte in Kaufmann Auditorium of the 
92nd Street YM & YWHA. The com- 
pany was formed to provide eco- 
nomical opera performances of superior 
artistic merit for colleges and other 
institutions with limited budgets. If 
the first offering is a fair sample of the 
little company’s potentialities, the 
project should enjoy extraordinary 
success, for despite the careful calcula 
tion of this Cosi Fan Tutte, 
sung in an excellent English transla- 
tion by George and Phyllis Mead, was 
by all odds one of the brightest and 
most engaging operatic adventures of 
the year. 

With simple settings and a minimum 
of properties, Frederic Cohen, the 
stage director, kept the action wonder- 
fully alive and supremely well co- 
ordinated with the musical score. No 
doubt the cast was a hand-picked one, 
selected as much for histrionic capabil- 
ities as for musical ones; but it was 
Mr. Cohen’s imagination and_ taste 
which maintained the extraordinary 
felicity and consistency of movement 
and stage business, and which im- 
parted to the whole proceeding a tone 
of gusty humor which never lapsed 
into slapstick or forced overacting. It 
was an object lesson in first-class 
operatic stage direction such as we 
seldom encounter nowadays. 

Accompanying the singers at the 
piano, Moritz Bomhard, the musical 
director, had cause to share Mr. 
Cohen’s satisfaction with their co- 
operative achievement, for the musical 


costs, 


values were ot the highest oraer. 
Everyone in the cast knew how to 
sing Mozart musically and communica- 
tively, without preciousness at the one 
extreme or sentimentality at the other. 
Mr. Bomhard’s tempos maintained a 
brisk pace without cramping the ex- 
pressive passages or inhibiting the 
singer’s vocal freedom. 

The most distinguished contributions 
among individual performers were 
those of Teresa Stich (Fiordiligi) and 
Jane Hobson (Dorabella), who han- 
dled their separate assignments with 
admirable aplomb and sang their many 
duets with intonation of incredible per- 
fection and equally miraculous blend- 
ing of tone. As Despina, Rosalind 
W illiangs displayed an agreeably clear, 
light voice and a natural facility in 


comic characterization. Among the 
men, Josh Wheeler, in the baritone 
part of Graziano, was the only artist 


fully to measure up to all the demands 
of his part in both singing and acting. 


Adolph Anderson (Don Alphonso), 
Norvel Campbell (Ferrando) and 
Ralph Proodian (Lackey) completed 
the cast. os 
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Rodzinski Leads 
Farewell Concert 


Ovation Given to Departing 

Conductor — Defauw in Three 

Guest Appearances 
Cuicaco.—A_ frenzied demonstra- 


tion occurred at Artur Rodzinski’s 
farewell appearance as conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony in Orchestra 
Hall on April 29. The conductor 
raised his hands to quiet the cheering 
and whistling, and, in his only speech 
of the season, expressed appreciation 
for the support he had received from 
both the orchestra and the audience. 
When a man in the upper part ef the 
house shouted something in an at- 
tempt to make him talk about the ac- 
tion of the Orchestral Association in 
bringing his directorship to an end, 
Mr. Rodzinski repeated his earlier 
statement that he would speak only 
through his music, and added that a 
“temple of music” was too sacred a 
place in which to discuss a matter 
that was “unparalleled in the history 
of music.” The concert itself was an 
eloquent summing-up of the qualities 
he had developed in the Chicago Sym- 
phony during his first and only season. 
The program consisted of Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony, Strauss’ Ein Held- 
enleben, and Sousa’s The Stars and 
Stripes Forever. 

As his final bow to operatic music 
in Chicago, Mr. Rodzinski presented 
an all-Wagner program April 15, con- 
sisting of excerpts from Tristan und 
Isolde, Lohengrin, Die Meistersinger, 
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and Gé6tterdammerung. A _ week 
earlier, on April 8, Artur Rubinstein 
and Mr. Rodzinski offered Rachman- 


inoff’s Second Piano Concerto. The 
Overture to Glinka’s Russlan and 
Ludmilla and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 


Symphony rounded out the all-Russian 
list. Vladimir Horowitz played Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto on 
April 22; elsewhere the program in- 
cluded William Grant Still’s Wood 
y sincere, attractive work— 
and the suite from Stravinsky’s Fire 
Bird. 

Désiré Defauw, former musical 
director of the Chicago Symphony, 
had reason to feel deeply satisfied in 
the last of his three appearances as 
guest conductor, March 18, for the 
concert was one of the finest of the 
season. He was called back to the 
stage several times at the close of 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony. The 
program also held Cimarosa’s Over- 
tute to I! Matrimonio Segreto, 
Lekeu’s Adagio for String Orchestra 
and Roussel’s Suite No. 2, from 
Ariane et Bacchus. 

Robert and Gaby  Casadesus, 
pianists, and Mr. Rodzinski gave a 
beautifully co-ordinated performance 
of Mozart’s Concerto in E flat on 
March 26. Mr, Rodzinski also con- 
tributed the Prelude to Wagner’s 
Parsifal, Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel 
and Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. 
The following week, on April 1, Jac- 
ques Thibaud played the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto with meticulous art, 
and Mr. Rodzinski presented Ravel’s 
Rapsodie Espagnole, Lalo’s Overture 
to Le Roi d’Ys, and Robert Russell 
Jennett’s arrangement of music from 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess. 

RutH Barry 








Opera Theatre 
Begins Season 


Performance of Traviata Opens 
Spring Series— Paul Breisach 
Conducts 


Cuicaco.—Opera Theater, estab- 
lished last year as an organization de- 
voted to opera in English, began a 
spring series April 18 in the Shubert 
Theater with Verdi's La Traviata. 
The group’s approach to this opera 
involved not only a relatively small 
theater, orchestra and chorus, but also 
a tightening up of the libretto to make 
the dramatic action more logical. The 
garden scene of Act II was moved in- 
doors and the usual lavish settings 
were replaced by simpler ones. 

These changes resulted in a more 
arresting Traviata than the usual 
large-scale production; and with Paul 
Breisach’s authoritative conducting 
and a carefully rehearsed cast, it was 
a shining success from every stand- 
point. 





Kuzak. Sings Violetta 


Andzia Kuzak made an appealing 
Violetta, bringing sweetness and grace 
to the role. Her singing was facile, 
though occasionally she lapsed in 
pitch, and her acting was touching, 
particularly in the last act. 

As Alfredo, John Toms sang with 
good control. Frank Rogier sang Ger- 
mont pére with warmth, sympathy and 
elegance of style, though he too en- 
countered pitch difficulties. Others in 
the cast were Miriam Mills, Daniel 
Danforth, George Tozzi, Lionel 
Godow, Lawrence Veit, Lois Gentile, 
William Hayes, Harry Allen and 
Charles Bomgardner. The new Eng- 
lish translation by Giovanni Cardelli 
was excellent, and the diction of the 
singers was extraordinarily good. 

The Chicago Park District Opera 
Guild and Opera Ballet presented 
Smetana’s Bartered Bride in Fenger 
High School Auditorium on April 11. 
The performance had a freshness that 
reflected the enthusiasm of its youth- 
ful participants, and also gave evi- 
dence of disciplined rehearsing under 
George Lawner, who conducted with 
a knowing hand. Ruta BArrRy 








American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 


Hilding Rosenberg (seated left), Swedish composer, arrived in Chicago from 

Stockholm to conduct the American premiere of his work, The Revelation of 

St. John, presented by the Swedish Choral Club at Orchestra Hall on May I!. 

Mr. Rosenberg is shown at the Swedish Club of Chicago with his daughter, 

Margita Rosenberg; Harry T. Carlson (seated right), choral club director; and 
Gosta Oldenberg, Swedish consul general in Chicago 


CHICAGO 


ILDING ROSENBERG’S fourth 

symphony, entitled The Revela- 
tion of Saint John, was given its 
United States premiere at a concert by 
the Swedish Choral Club of Chicago 
in Orchestra Half on May 11. The 
concert was planned in commemora- 
tion of the coming of the first Swedish 
pioneers to the middle west 100 years 
ago. Mr. Rosenberg came _ from 
Sweden, under the auspices of the 
Swedish government, to conduct the 
program, which included, in addition 
to his own choral-orchestral work, a 
Partita in A minor by the 18th cen- 
tury Swedish composer, Johan Hel- 
mich Roman. Members of the Chicago 
Symphony assisted the Swedish 
Choral Club. 


Composed for Radio 


Composed for the Swedish radio in 
1940, The Revelation of St. John is 
a long, rather garish work in the 
Wagner-Strauss tradition. Frequent 
use of Protestant chorales in archaic 
but sentimental settings, occasional 
choruses in neo-Gregorian style and 
splotches of “modern idiom” all con- 
spire, however, to make the music 
sound eclectic. Its style is essentially 
homophonic, depending for its effects 
on the building of tremendous waves 
of sound. Most of the actual vision of 
Saint John is assigned not to the 
chorus but to a narrator who speaks 
the text. 

A fragmentary, episodic work last- 
ing more than an hour, The Revela- 
tion of Saint John suffers from Mr. 
Rosenberg’s inability to build a con- 
tinuous line and to sustain a musical 
idea. Into one hour the composer has 
packed seven chorales (lasting per- 
haps two minutes each), seven or 
eight spoken excerpts from the Book 
of Revelation (total time, about ten 
minutes), seven orchestral-choral 
movements, and a finale! This leaves 
at best an average of only four or 
five minutes for each extended move- 
ment, scarcely enough time to get so 
large a choral and orchestral machine 
moving, particularly in a style which 
eschews intensive polyphony in favor 
of discursive and descriptive homo- 
phony. When all is sung and done, 
there remains the feeling of having 
heard excerpts from some larger, un- 
completed work. The Revelation of 
Saint John can best be classed with 
the efforts of such Hollywood com- 
posers as Alfred Newman and Max 
Steiner. 


Both the Rosenberg work and 


Roman’s Partita were excellently per- 
formed, with the Lindblom High 
School A Cappella Choir joining with 
the Swedish Choral Club and the 
Symphony players. 

LrEonarD B. MEYER 
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Stern, Anderson and 
Thomas Give Recitals 


Derroit.—Three major artists ap- 
peared in recital here during March: 








Isaac Stern, violinist, Marian Ander- 
son, ‘contralto, and John Charles 
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Thomas, baritone. Mr. Stern gave 
powerful readings of works by Vitali, 
Brahms, Prokofieff and W ieniawski, 
with Alexander Zakin at the piano. 

Miss Anderson’s recital March 21 
was particularly noteworthy for her 
singing of Schubert Lieder. 

Mr. Thomas projected his own in- 
imitable personality, expansive and 
bland, into a varied program on Palm 
Sunday at the Art Institute. 

During March the Nolan Choir also 
appeared, featuring the baritone, 
Charles Welch, and Josh White pre- 
sented a program of ballads at the Art 
Institute. 

Detroit heard music of all sorts dur- 
ing January and February—the Buda- 
pest String Quartet; Burl Ives; 
James Melton, tenor; DePaur’s In- 
fantry Chorus; Robert Casadesus and 
Witold Malcuzynski, pianists; the 
Cive Light Opera Repertory Com- 
pany, and Georges Enesco, violinist. 

Mr. Melton broke the Masonic 
Temple’s house attendance record Jan. 
20, when 5,187 people crowded even 
the stage wings to hear him in a pro- 
gram of Irish ballads and operatic 
selections. Carroll Hollister accom- 
panied. 

Among the Civic Light Opera’s 
presentations were Rose Marie, Merry 


Widow, Music in the Air, Roberta, 
Gay Divorcee, Bittersweet and Babes 
1 Toyland. L.D. 


Detroit Symphony 
Goes on Tour 


Krueger Conducts Final Pair 
of Subscription Concerts— 
Pittsburgh Symphony Visits 


Detroir.—With the cyrtailment of 
the 1947-8 season to accommodate the 
Detroit Symphony’s five-week tour of 
the South, Detroit had a limited sym- 
phonic fare during March: the last 
pair of subscription concerts, one Pop 
concert, and a memorable visit from 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. 

As the major work on the Detroit 
Symphony’s final subscription program 
of the year, Karl Krueger, conductor, 
selected Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
His reading was deliberately paced, 
and maintained a nice balance between 
strings and brasses. In his annual 
solo appearance, Georges Miquelle, 
principal cellist of the orchestra, of- 
fered Dvorak’s B minor Cello Con- 
certo. Beethoven’s Egmont Overture 
filled out the evening. 

Through the Masonic Temple’s Ma- 
jor Symphony Series, we heard earlier 
this season the Minneapolis, New 
York and Chicago orchestras, and 
Fritz Reiner brought his Pittsburgh 
Symphony March 8. 

A performance of Don 
whimsical Symphony No. 5% was a 
feature of the Detroit Symphony’s 
Pop concert March 6. Anthony Galla- 
Rini performed his own Concerto for 
Accordion and Orchestra, and Valter 
Poole led popular works by Tschai- 
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ZAREMBA PLAYS 
FOR WALTHAM 
CIVIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Sylvia Zaremba 
(seated), pianist, 
autographing pro- 
grams for the ushers 
after a recent con- 
cert in Waltham, 
Mass. At right is 
Frederick P. Flagg, 
president of the 
Waltham Civic Music 
Association 


kovsky, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and Mu- 
sorgsky. 
January and February were busy 


months for the Detroit Symphony; in 
addition to the regular weekly pairs 
of Children’s Concerts, Sunday and 
Tuesday evening broadcasts, and eight 
pairs of subscription concerts, the or- 
chestra toured briefly, appearing in 
Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, 
and Syracuse, N. Y. Among the solo- 
ists appearing with the orchestra were 
Jean Reti, Guiomar Novaes, Leo Na- 
delmann, and Andor Foldes, all pian- 
ists; Ivan  Petroff, baritone, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist. 

Valter Poole, the orchestra’s assist- 
ant conductor, chose Ibert’s Diverti- 
mento and Ravel’s La Valse as pro- 
gram mates for Franck’s Symphony 
on the tenth concert pair. Ivan Pe- 
troff sang arias from The Marriage 
of Figaro and the Barber of Seville. 

This city’s ambitious Scandinavian 
Symphony gave its third concert of 
the season Feb. 7. The Finnish violin- 


ist, Kerttu. Wanne, was soloist in 
Mendelssohn’s E minor Concerto, and 
the orchestra played Sibelius’ First 


Symphony. 
LEONARD DARBY 


Dallas Hears Eddy, 
Templeton and Melton 


DALLAs.—The State Fair of Texas, 
under the management of Charles 
Meeker, has had a busy time recently. 
In addition to three performances by 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and 
a visit from the touring company of 
Song of Norway, the following artists 
have appeared in Fair Park Auditori 
um since March 1: Alec Templeton, 
pianist; James Melton, tenor; Nelson 
Eddy, baritone; Jeanette MacDonald, 
soprano. 

The Civic Music Association, of 
which Eli Sanger is president, an- 
nounces the following artists for 1948- 
49: Blanche Thebom, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Guiomar Novaes, the Cleveland 
Symphony, Salvatore Baccaloni, and 
the Four Piano Ensemble. The cur- 
erg Civic season ended with a recital 

, Winifred Heidt, mezzo-soprano, on 
Barch 29. Zino Francescatti, violinist, 
appeared in the series on Feb. 10. 

Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared in the Community Course at 
McFarlin Memorial Auditorium on 
Feb. 26. Other recitalists have been 
Dorothy Kendrick, Dallas pianist ; the 
Pascal String Quartet; Philip Wil- 
liams, violinist of the faculty of South- 


ern Methodist University; Arvon 
Davies, pianist (presented by the 
Music Study Club); Philippa Schuy- 
ler, 16-year-old New York pianist; 


Walter Robert, pianist, in a program 
which called for the assistance of six 
members of the Dallas Symphony in 
the first local performance of Hum- 
mel’s Septet in D minor; Edgar Ma- 
rion Roberts, young Texas pianist; 


Joseph Lupiewicz, bass-baritone of the 
Southern Methodist faculty. 


M. C. 
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Mertens Finds Opera Flourishing 


All Over Europe 


ETURNING on May 27 after 


several weeks in European capi- 
tals, Andre Mertens, vice-president of 
Columbia Artists Management, re- 
ported that music, especially opera, is 
on a high level in most countries. 
The executive made the trip primar- 
ily to secure first hand information 
about the continent and England, 
rather than to buy or sell artists. He 
said, however, that of the many sing- 
ers and instrumentalists he heard in 
every city he visited, a few will be 
selected to come over here. 

“There is no sense in bringing Eu- 
ropean artists here unless they are of 
international calibre,” he maintained. 
“They must be outstanding to compete 
with our own wonderful artistic 
product.” 

Feeling that it is the American man- 
agers’ duty to keep the hand of 
friendship extended to their European 


her tour through Germany, where she 
was invited to play by the War De- 
partment. I also met Georgy Sandor, 
who was giving concerts in Stockholm, 
London, Spain and France.” 

Among the fine opera performances 
Mr. Mertens witnessed were several 
in Berlin, where he said the highest 
standard in all Europe was to be found, 
especially in matters of staging and 
ensemble. The orchestra at the 
Staatsoper was very fine, and the 
staging by Toffling of The Magic 
Flute was notable, as was that by 
Walter Pohl for Il Trovatore at the 
Stadtische Oper. Tiana Lemnitz, 
soprano, and Julius Katona, tenor, 
were particularly fine in The Magic 
Flute, as was Karl Schmidt, conduc- 
tor. More than 120 opera houses are 
functioning in Germany against great 
obstacles, he said. In Vienna, the 
opera is also excellent. Both the 
Staatsoper and the Volksoper are un- 





colleagues and to try to understand 
their problems, Mr. Mertens met the 
chief figures in each city and discussed 
the field with them. “Europe may 
again become an important market,” 
he said. “We are doing our best to 
give our American artists a chance The executive went first to Rome, 
there. For example, in Frankfort I where he conferred with Mario La- 
met Patricia Travers, young violin- broca, director of La Scala in Milan, 
ist, who is scoring a great success in and with the widow of Ottorino 


HERBERT JANSSEN 
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der the direction of Dr. Egon Hilbert. 
Fidelio, at the Staatsoper with Ko- 
netzni and Ludwig Weber under Hans 
Knappertsbusch, particularly im- 
pressed Mr. Mertens. 











“Mr. Janssen’s mastery of singing is exceptional.” 
—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times, Nov. 22, '47 
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Andre Mertens, vice-president of Columbia Artists Management, with Elsa 

Respighi (the widow of the composer), Clara Camus and Irene Casillo, of the 

Agenzia Internazionale Concerti, Italian concert management, in front of the 
Rome office of the organization 


Respighi, who is chairman of The 


Agenzia Internazionale Concerti per la 
Propaganda Musicale, with which Co- 
lumbia works. Also in the firm are 
Clara Camus and her associate, Irene 
Casilio. A reception was given for 
Mr. Mertens by the cultural attaché of 
the American Embassy, Dr. Morey. 

In Switzerland he heard opera and 
instrumentalists of a high level. In 
Amsterdam he discussed affairs with 
John Beek and G. De Koos, and was 
particularly interested in Leonard 
Bernstein’s appearances at the Sche- 
veningen Festival, which he had ar- 
ranged, as well as one in Munich, 
where the young conductor had a phe- 
nomenal success. In Denmark, Mr. 
Mertens met William Hansen and in 
Stockholm Mr. Hansen’s . representa- 
tive there, M. Finemann, as well as 
the Stockholm ‘manager, Helmer En- 
wall. 

In London, Mr. Mertens pursued 
negotiations in behalf of Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s projected tour in 1949-50, 
and also met Harold Holt, John 
Tillett and his wife, and members of 
a new firm, Ingpen and Williams. 
Plans for the Edinburgh Festival of 
1949 were discussed with Rudolf Bing, 
general manager, and recording mat- 
ters were taken up with His Masters 
Voice and Columbia officials. Mr. 
Mertens also visited Sir Thomas 
3eecham. 

In Paris the impresarios encoun- 
tered were Charles Kiesgen, Marcel 
de Valmaléte, Mme. N. Bouchonnet, 
Frederic Horwitz and Maurice Dan- 
delot. In Brussels, Mr. Mertens at- 
tended a fine performance of Cosi Fan 
Tutte by the Vienna Opera at the 
Palais de Beaux Arts, with Josef 
Krips conducting and Irmgard See- 
fried, Hilde Giiden, Erich Kunz and 
Paul Schéffler outstanding in the cast. 
The Queen was present on this gala 
occasion. The Vienna Opera _ has 
made guest appearances also in Ant- 
werp and England. In fact, Mr. Mer- 
tens commented, the liveliest ex- 
change exists between artistic ele- 
ments in Austria and Great Britain. 

Definite plans for artists to be 
brought to this country will be an- 
nounced later, Mr. Mertens said. 

o. i. 
. 


New York Stadium 


(Continued from page 3) 
Francheschi, the First Piano Quartet, 
Mischa Elman, Nathan Milstein, Dor- 
othy Maynor, Jennie Tourel, and 
Lauritz Melchior. Douglas Johnston, 
winner of the Theatre Wing award, 
will also appear. 

In addition to Mr. Reiner and Mr. 
Hendl, Dimitri Mitropoulos, Pierre 
Monteux, Alexander Smallens, Hans 
Schwieger, Sigmund Romberg, Robert 
Stolz, Paul Lavalle, Alfredo Antonini, 
Enrico Leide, Richard Korn, Robert 











Lawrence and Mr. Iturbi comprise the 
list of conductors. 

Among the special events planned 
are two performances of a concert 
version of Tosca, conducted by Mr. 
Mitropoulos, with Eleanor Steber, 
Louis Roney, John Brownlee and 
George Cehanovsky in the cast; an 
Italian Night, with Jan Peerce, Cloe 
Elmo, Norina Greco and_ Robert 
Weede; Polyna Stoska and Mario 
Berini in a Viennese Night; and Todd 
Duncan, June McMechin, soprano, 
Earl Wilde and the Eva Jessye Choir 
in an all-Gershwin concert. 





Strickland Retained As 
Nashville Conductor 


NASHVILLE. — William Strickland, 
director of the Nashville Symphony 
since its organization two years ago, 
will again conduct the orchestra and 
its subsidiary, a youth training or- 
chestra, next season, it was announced 
by Walter Sharpe, president of the 
Nashville Civic Music Association. 
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A panel of wiseacres at the Hartford Symposium. Left to right, John Ashmead, 
Alfred Frankensiein, Moshe Paranov, Geoffrey O'Hara, and Carl E. Lindstrom, 
organizer of the gathering and chairman of the first day's session 
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(Continued from page 7) 

and should “recognize the problem 
that confronts the critic in what I 
have termed journalistic expediency, 
and appreciate that the critic’s first 
impression is likely to coincide with 
that of the public.” The critic, for his 
part, should “play a more dominating 
role in sponsoring the cause of the 
American composer by insisting that 
his music be _ representatively pro- 
grammed,” should be “eminently fair 
and unprejudiced in evaluating neWw 
American works, by writing objective- 
ly about them,” and should “assume 
personal responsibility for the com- 
poser within his territory, famed or 
otherwise, who is being discredited or 
ignored in spite of valuable contribu- 
tions to American music.” 

Several musical programs ~ave sym- 
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posium visitors liberal samples of the 
American music upon which their 
thoughts turned so much of the time 
during the addresses and discussion 
periods. Isadore Freed’s new two-act 
opera, The Princess and the Vaga- 
bond, composed to a book by Ruth 
Sawver, was presented by the Julius 
Hartt School of 
Music of the 
evening of May 
18 as the second 
item in a double 
bill which 
opened. with 
Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s The 
Telephone. Mo- 
she Paranoy 
conducted, and 
Elemer Nagy 
was_ responsible 
for both the 





stage direction laadeve freed 
and the scene 
designs, Alwin 


Nikolais devised the choreography. The 
leading romantic roles were sung by 
Margaret Burtaine and Walter Born. 

In the midst of the friendly warmth 
the symposium engendered toward the 
American composer, it would have 
been pleasant to find The Princess and 
the Vagabond more impressive than, 
unfortunately, it was. The plot, com- 
piled with none too much acumen in 
the matter of play construction, details 
the story of The Taming of the Shrew 
in a legendary Irish locale ; a prologue 
explains that the tale is thought to 
have antedated Shakespeare in this 
form. Both the libretto and the musical 
score leave the characterization super- 
ficial and unconvincing. 

Mr. Freed is at his best in modal 
melodies of a folk-like cast; otherwise 
the vocal parts do not betray much 
theater sense. His orchestration is gen- 
erally monotonous, and too thick to 
give the light touch the gay subject 
matter presupposes. In sum total the 
onera seemed ponderous and_ static. 
The constant overacting of Mr. Nagy’s 
students conspired with the Disney- 
like flourishes of the decors to make 
his share in the production take on 
the air of a desperate attempt to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire. The Tele- 
phone was also acted to pieces. 

The pregram of chamber music 
nresented by the Hartford School of 
Music in the Colonial Room of Bush- 
nell Memorial Hall on the afternoon 
cf May 19 brought forward five works 
eminently worth snonsoring. of which 
oll except Aaron Copland’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano (vlaved bv Urico 
Rossi. violinist, and Tane Carlson, 
nianist) were new to Hartford. Robert 


Doellner’s String Owartet No. 1 
(1938). the North American winner 


af the 1944 Hemisnhere prize awarded 
by the Chamber Music Guild of Wash- 
ington, D. C., proved to be a work of 
serious dimensions and able technique, 
which never auite shonk off a tendency 
toward academicism. It was played by 





four members of the Hartford School 
of Music faculty—Mr. Doellner, Her- 
bert Anderson, George Heck and 
Sidney Edwards. The rest of the pro- 
gram consisted of John Verrall’s So- 
nata for Horn and Piano (1940) (John 
R. Barrows, Jr., horn; Ward Davenny, 
piano); Norman Dello Joio’s Duo 
Concertato (1946) (Mr. Edwards, cel- 
list, and Mr. Davenny, pianist), and 
Lukas Foss’ Capriccio for Cello and 
Piano (1946), (Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Davenny ). 

Earlier in the day Maxim Schapiro, 
pianist and member of the Hartt 
School faculty, gave a superb account 
of Walter Piston’s Passacaglia, five 
of Leonard Bernstein’s Seven An- 
niversaries, and Virgil Thomson’s Ten 
Etudes in an interval between speeches. 
The concluding event, a concert by the 
Connecticut Chorale, formed earlier 
this year by Herbert A. France, in- 
troduced to out-of-town visitors a 
choral group of remarkable discipline 
and eloquent melodic inflection. 
program, all delivered in distinguished 
fashion, included two works by Randall 
Thompson, The Peaceable Kingdom 
and Alleluia; Robert L. Sanders’ 
Chanson of the Bells of Oseney; Mr. 
Dello Joio’s A Fable; Robert Ward's 
Hush’d Be the Camps Today; Mr. 
Schuman’s Holiday Song, and two ar- 
rangements of Negro. spirituals by 
William L. Dawson. Stanley Freeman, 
pianist, appeared as guest artist. 

The New England Music Critics 
Symposium aroused great enthusiasm 
on the part of all who attended, and 
led to the hope that other gatherings 
of the sort might be arranged 


(Continued from page 6) 
operatic program of the fourth Colum- 
bia festival, in St. Paul’s Chapel on 
May 13, was devoted to choral and 
organ music. The first half of the 
evening consisted of six organ compo- 
sitions, skillfully played by Cart 
Weinrich. After the intermission Mr. 
Weinrich conducted the Princeton 
University Chapel Choir, with Thomas 
Frost as assisting organist, in the 
first performance of Roy Harris’ Mass 
for Men’s Voices and Organ. 

The Mass, somewhere between 15 
and 20 minutes in length, might have 
made a less equivocal impression if 
the Princeton boys, who must have 
skipped a good many rehearsals, had 
come closer to a realization of its de 
mands. Even so, it was possible either 
to hear the notes or to infer them 
with reasonable accuracy, and to con- 
struct in one’s imagination a_ less 
strained and monochromatic perform 
ance. 

The young  Princetonians were 
clearly not responsible for all the 
monotony the music achieved. There 
is such a thing as using too little 
material in an extended work, and 
here Mr. Harris is guilty of this 
fault. The folklike subject matter 
which serves as a _ cantus firmus 
throughout soon begins to pall, as its 
few melodic surprises and syncopa- 
tions become familiar. For the most 
part Mr. Harris’ counterpoint makes 
less impression than his redundant 
harmonic scheme, using over and over 
again series of chords and _ tonal 
meanderings which, while fresh 
enough at first, eventually become as 
irritating as any cliché ever does. 

Until the Benedictus and Agnus Dei 
the music suggests little in the way of 
spirituality. As liturgical music it is 
unacceptable because of a faulty Latin 
prosody which often forces the mis- 
pronunciation of words on the mind 
of the hearer at crucial moments 
when he should be attending to the 
creedal significances of the text. 

The most distinguished of the organ 
pieces was Roger Sessions’ Chorale, 
a work of challenging musical 
thought, constructed somewhat after 
the free style of the César Franck 
Chorales (though certainly not in 
their harmonic vein), and conceived 
with a splendid feeling for a cathedral 

(Continued on page 33) 
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OLGA SAMAROFF 


Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski, 65, 
concert pianist, teacher of piano and 
music educator, was found dead in her 
New York apartment May 17. Her 
death was attributed to acute peri- 
carditis and cardiac hypertrophy. 

Mme. Samaroff was born Lucie 
Mary Olga Agnes Hickenlooper, the 
daughter of Jane Loening and Carlos 
Hickenlooper, in San Antonio, Texas. 
After preliminary education at the 
Ursuline Convent in Galveston, Texas, 
she went to Paris for further study, 
and was the first American girl to 
win a scholarship at the Conserva- 
toire. After further study in Berlin 
she made her debut Jan. 8, 1905, with 
Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony. At this time she adopted 
the name of Samaroff, a name in her 
family. Her success brought her to 
the attention of Charles A. Ellis, man- 
ager of the Boston Symphony, who 
added her to the list of artists under 
his management, which hitherto had 
included only such established world 


figures as Melba, Farrar, Kreisler 
and Paderewski. 
In subsequent years Mme. Sama- 


roff appeared extensively in recital 
and with orchestras here and aboard. 
An injury to her left arm interrupted 
her concert career in 1926, and after 
that time she no longer played in pub- 
lic. When the Juilliard Graduate 
School was founded in 1925 she 
joined the faculty, of which she re- 
mained a member until her death. 
Since 1927 she had also been head 
of the piano department of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music. 


Founded Schubert Memorial 


Mme. Samaroff devoted much of 
her interest to increasing the popular 
audience for serious music. In 1928 
she helned to found Schubert Memo- 


rial, Inc., to aid young musicians. 
Her Layman’s Music Course (this 
year called the Listener’s Music 


Course), given each year in Town 
Hall and in Philadelphia, was at- 
tended by thousands, and resulted in 
the publication of The Layman’s 
Music Book. She lectured widely in 
schools and colleges and before gen- 
eral audiences. Her autobiography ; 
An American Musician’s Story, was 
published in 1939. 

From 1926 to 1928 Mme. Samaroff 
served as critic for the New York 
Post, to which she contributed ar- 
ticles notable both for their clear, 
lively style and their attitude of help- 
ful constructiveness toward perform- 
ing artists. 

Another of Mme. Samaroff’s wide- 
ranging activities was the formation, 
with Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, Mme. 
Yolanda Meré-Irion, Mrs. Ernest 
Schelling and Walter Damrosch, of 
the Musicians Emergency Aid in New 
York in 1931. This organization 
filled a profound need during the de- 
pression years. 

Her contributions to- radio and 
television were significant. In 1935- 
1936 she broadcast for NBC and the 
Society of Ancient Instruments, and 
in 1944 her Layman’s Music Course 
was broadcast for 26 weeks from 
WOR. Her television programs were 
presented in 1945 over the facilities 
of the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady and NBC in New York. 

She was the recipient of many hon- 
ors and national and _ international 
appointments. In March, 1936, she 
was chosen as one of three official 
United States delegates to the Inter- 
national Music Education Congress in 
Prague. She served as musical ad- 
viser for the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939, and the Car- 
negie Foundation. In 1938 the State 
Department chose her to represent 
this country on the international jury 
of the piano contest, Concours Eugéne 
Ysayé, organized by Queen-Mother 
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Olga Samaroff Stokowski 


Elizabeth of Belgium. On that occa- 
sion the Order of the Crown of Bel- 
gium was conferred on her by King 
Leopold. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
appointed her a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Music to the De- 
partment of State. 

Mme. Samaroff was the teacher of 
many celebrated young American 
pianists, including William Kapell, 
Eugene List, Rosalyn Tureck, Solveig 
Lunde and Joseph Battista. Students 
of exceptional talent came to her 
from all over the world. In one re- 
cent season she numbered among her 


pupils natives of 22 of the United 
States and of China, Iceland, Aus- 
tralia, Argentina, Panama, Austria, 


France, Hungary and Palestine. 
She was the first wife of Leopold 


Stokowski, whom she married in 
1911, and from whom she was di- 
vorced in 1923. Their daughter 


Sonya, now Mrs. Willem Thorbecke, 
lives in Cambridge, Mass. A brother, 
George Hickenlooper of St. Louis, is 
the sole other survivor. 

A memorial service was held at the 
Juilliard School of Music on May 20, 
with John Erskine as speaker. Hugh 
Porter played organ music by Handel, 
Bach and Brahms. The service closed 
with a prayer by the Rev. Dr. George 
Paull T. Sargent, rector of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 





VEEN URNS, 


@bituary 


WILLIAM -H. BERWALD 


William H. Berwald, composer and 
for more than 50 years a member of 
the Syracuse university faculty, died 
May 8 at Loma Linda, Calif., at the 
age of 83. Dr. Berwald left Syracuse 
last November to spend the winter 
with his son at Patton, Calif. He was 
born in Mecklenburg Schwerin, Ger- 
many, and studied at the Munich Con- 
servatory. In 1889 he became director 
of the Philharmonic Chorus at Libau 
in Russia. Three years later he came 
to the United States and began teach- 
ing at Syracuse University where he 
succeeded Percy Goetschius as head 
of the theory department. From 1922 
to 1925 he conducted the Syracuse 
Symphony and he produced over 400 
compositions. His Symphonic Prelude 
for organ and orchestra won the Estey 
Prize in 1928 awarded by the National 
Association of Organists. Dr. Ber- 
wald won several other prizes with 
his works. He leaves a son and two 
daughters. 





RUDOLPH H. WURLITZER 
CrincInNaATI. — Rudolph H. Wur 
litzer, manufacturer of musical in- 
struments and authority on violins and 


other stringed instruments, died at his 
home here May 27, in his 75th year. 
A native of Cincinnati, he had been 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. He gave 
up his work with the organization in 
1940 to devote his time to war work 
and became secretary of the Hamilton 
County Conservation Commission and 
a coordinator for the War Production 
Board. 

In 1929, Mr. Wurlitzer bought 64 
violins, cellos and other stringed in- 
struments belonging to Rodman Wana- 
maker, for $650,000. He also bought 
from the Waddell Collection in Scot- 
land the Betts Stradivarius and the 
LeDuc Guarnerius for $90,000. 

Mr. Wurlitzer was educated at the 
Woodward High School here and had 
received an honorary degree from the 
University of Berlin. 


JANET SPENCER 

Los ANGELEs.—Janet Spencer, one 
ot America’s most important oratorio 
and concert sopranos at the turn ot 
the century, died at her home here 
May 19, at the age of 74. She was 
born in Boston and had her first les- 
sons with Harriet Long, to whom she 
afterwards took Geraldine Farrar for 
her first study. She later studied in 
New York, Paris and London. Her 
professional debut was made at the 
age of 16 with the Boston Festival 
Orchestra. 

Besides making many recital 
pearances in this country and in 
Europe, Miss Spencer was soloist in 
important New York churches and in 
Temple Emanu-El. She made many 
tours with the Chicago Symphony 
under both Theodore Thomas and 
Frederick Stock. She sang Dalila with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in a con- 
cert performance of Samson et Dalila 
attended by Saint-Saéns and won 
especial commendation from him. Sir 
Edward Elgar selected her for the 
contralto part in the first American 
performance of The Dream of Geron- 
tius in Chicago on March 28, 1903. 





WILLIAM THORNER 

William Thorner, 74, teacher of 
many singers prominent in opera, died 
June 4 at his New York home. He 
was a native of Poland, and was for 
many years secretary to the de Reszke 
brothers and received vocal instruc- 
tion from Jean de Reszke. He came 
to this country in the early years of 
the century. 

Mr. Thorner rose ‘to eminence as 
the teacher of Rosa Ponselle, whom 
he introduced to Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
under whose management she made 
her Metropolitan debut with Enrico 
Caruso in La Forza del Destino in 
1918. He was also instrumental in 
arranging the debut of Amelita Galli- 
Curci with the Chicago Opera in 
1916, and acted as her instructor for 
a time. Anna Fitzu, Mary Lewis and 
Al Jolson were other pupils. 

In 1910 Mr. Thorner went to Italy, 
where he was heard in opera in pro- 
vincial cities. On his return he sang 
the King in Aida with the Chicago 
Opera on Dec. 24, 1910. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two daughters. 





ap- . 


Eileen Joyce to Play 
At Robin Hood Dell 


Eileen Joyce, British pianist, will 
make her debut in this country when 
she appears as soloist at the Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, Philadelphia, on 
July 20, playing the Grieg A minor 
and the Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor 
Concertos. Miss Joyce, who will pass 
through the United States on her way 
from England to Australia and New 
Zealand, where she is scheduled to 
tour, will stop off at Philadelphia ex- 
pressly for her guest performance at 
the Dell. 

The coming Dell season, which will 
be the 19th of the enterprise, will take 
place as usual in the al fresco am- 
phitheater in Fairmount Park, opening 
June 21. The schedule calls for 28 
programs—four each week, on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Tkhurs- 
day evenings, with other nights open 
for postponement fillers. The majority 
of the concerts will be conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who has led the 
concerts for three previous summers. 
Guest conductors will include Jose 
Iturbi, Sigmund Romberg, Sylvan 
Levin, Howard Barlow, Robert Shaw, 
Max Goberman and Paul Strauss. The 
orchestra, which numbers 90, will be 
recruited largely from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Among the special features planned 
are two performances in concert form 
of Puccini’s. Tosca, with Eleanor 
Steber, soprano, Louis Roney, tenor, 
and John Brownlee. baritone. Other 
scheduled Dell soloists include Jar- 
mila Novotna. John Charles Thomas, 
Lauritz Melchior, Mimi Benzell, Alec 
Templeton, Claudio Arrau, Abba Bogin, 
Isaac Stern, Amparo Iturbi, Hazel 
Scott, Dorothy Harrington, John Co- 
rigliano and Dorothy Powers. Twenty- 
two out of the twenty-eight concerts 
will offer soloists ‘or other special 
features. These will comprise ballet 
evenings, operetta evenings, Gershwin, 
French, Russian, all Beethoven and all 
Brahms programs. The Ballet Theatre 
will appear in several ballets 


Grant Park 
Events Listed 


Plans for the summer season of 
orchestral concerts at Grant Park, 
Chicago, provide for programs to be 
given on Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday evenings from June 
22 to Aug. 15. Nicolai Malko, the 
resident Chicago director, will conduct 
12 events with Erich Leinsdorf, Izler 
Solomon, Antal Dorati, Paul Breisach, 
Arthur Fiedler, Emil Kopp and 
George Lawner listed as the other 
conductors. Several special programs 
are announced: An _ all-Tchatkovsky 
one, June 26, Smetana’s Bartered 
Bride, July 3; Mendelssohn's Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, July 10; Ver- 
di’s Requiem, July 24 and 25: a 
Gershwin program, July 31, and 


Johann Strauss’ Die Fledermaus, Aug. 
7 and 8. 

The soloists—some new to Grant 
Park—include Polyna Stoska, so- 
prano; Pruth McFarlin, tenor; Nell 
Rankin, contralto; Gabor Carelli, 
tenor; Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano; 
Graciela Rivera, Marguerite Piazza, 
Eileen Farrell, sopranos; Ern st 


McChesney, tenor; Holgar Sorenson, 
baritone. The pianists scheduled are 
Leonid Hambro, George Roth, Irvin 
Laszlo, Eugene List and Theodore 
Lettvin: the violinists, Joseph Fuchs 
and Rafael Druian. Artists who 
have been heard in the past at this 
series and will again appear this sum- 
mer are Leonard Warren, Virginia 
MacWatters, Regina Resnik, Ramon 
Vinay, Frances Yeend and Winifred 
Heidt. 
Smith Presents Pupil 

On April 17, Wellington Smith pre- 
sented Medelyn Vose, mezzo-soprano, 
in a_ studio recital. Edna Smith, 
pianist, and Harry Zaratzian, violinist, 
were the assisting artists. 
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for correct vocal projection. 

While all her offerings were marked 
by taste and genuine feeling, it was in 
works of a placid or melancholy na- 
ture that Miss Katz was at her most 
successful. Thus, Brahms’ Denn es 
gehet dem Menschen and O Tod, wie 
bitter bist du, Schubert’s Wehmut, 
and especially Mendelssohn’s Schlaf- 
losen Augen leuchten, profited from 
her sensitive restraint and telling in- 
trospection. Yet this same restraint 
gave an impression of an unspontane- 
ous approach in the operatic arias. In 
the Amour! viens aider, from Saint- 
Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, in particular, 
sensuous implications emerged as 
rather tepid suggestions. Erich Itor 
Kahn’s accompaniments were exem- 
plary. A.B. 


Music of the Faiths 
Town Hall, May 11 


Music of the Faiths, presented by 
the music students and faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, proved to be an interesting pro- 
gram of Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish religious music. Included 
were Kodaly’s Missa Brevis, 
Domenico Savino’s One God for All, 


especially written for this concert, 
and music by Bach, Jacobi, Bern- 
stein, Max Helfman and _ Louis 


Lewandowski. 

The Teachers College Chorus and 
numerous soloists were under the 
direction of Harry R. Wilson, and the 
26-piece Chamber Orchestra’ was 
directed by Ernest E. Harris. N. 


Frank Edwinn, Bass (Debut) 
Town Hall, May 12 

Mr. Edwinn’s first New York re- 
cital disclosed an artist of extraor- 
dinary interpretative gifts. With rare 
insight he struck deep into the mean- 
ing of the music he sang and touched 
it with a seemingly endless variety ot 
detail. Whether he was dealing with 
the delicate nuances of Ravel’s Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinée, or the buffo 
antics of Cimarosa’s Udite tutti, udite, 
from Il Matrimonio Segreto, or the 
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Finalists, judges and winners in the auditions to select soloists for the 1948-49 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Young People's Concerts. Left to right: Ivette 
Hernandez, Abram Chasins, Nadia Reisenberg, Gilda Muhlbauer, Carroll Glenn, 
Diana Steiner and Elizabeth Rich (the last two the winners), Genevieve Chinn 


of the Philharmonic, 


William Kroll, violinist, and Leon Barzin, musical consultant of radio station 
WOXR, who also served as judges, were unable to be present 


tragic resignation of Monteverdi's 
Addio di Seneca, from L’Incorona- 
zione di Poppeia, his approach was 
always authentic and his phrasing im- 
peccably molded and colored. In a 
program that also included Mozart’s 
concert aria, Mentre ti lascio, o figlia, 
arias from Handel and Haydn ora- 
torios, Lully’s Air de Caron, 20th-cen- 
tury Italian items, four American 
folk songs and David’s Lamentation 
by William Billings, only a _ rather 
sentimentalized Schubert group gave 
indication of a less than authoritative 
interpretation. But it was sung with a 
German diciion as faultless as_ his 
Italian, French, and English. 

As a vocalist Mr. Edwinn left 
more to be desired than as interpreter. 
The baritone-like quality of his sizable 
voice was sympathetic in the middle 
register, but his top tones lacked 
resonance and his lower tones were 
not well focused. Arpad Sandor was 
the accompanist. 


Lisa Gentry, Mezzo-Soprano 
Town Hall, May 13 


With a better vocal technique than 
the one at her disposal, Lisa Gentry 
might be a recitalist of uncommon 
charm. She has an attractive presence, 
manifest seriousness of purpose, the 
ability to sing in tune, taste in phras- 
ing and a voice which at moments 
achieves considerable power. But her 
production generally futilizes her best 
intentions. For the most part her tones 
were unsteady, breathy and _ hollow, 
with now and then a vidlent and ex- 
plosive emission, With her persistently 
“open” singing she was generally 
unable to bring color or variety to the 
sounds she projected. 

Under the circumstances her elab- 
orate program achieved little of the 
diversity it promised. Pergolesi’s 
Stabat Mater, Handel’s Cara Sposa 
and Pack, Clouds Away, Santoli- 
quido’s four Canti della Sera, Hugo 
Wolf’s Mignon, Der Gartner, Gebet 
and Das Standchen, as well as a 
group of songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and lyrics by Griffes, Jean Berger and 
Celius Dougherty, constituted her of- 
ferings. Gibner King was a depend- 
able if sometimes noisy accompanist. 


M.-F. F. 
Bettye Voorhees, Contralto 


Town Hall, May 16 


Bettye Voorhees, contralto, who 
made her New York debut several 
seasons ago, was again heard in the 


Town Hall, with Rudolf Schaar at the 
piano. The singer began with Gluck’s 
Che faro senza Euridice, a somewhat 
questionable work to start out with, 
especially as Miss Voorhees, in spite 
of a charming voice of agreeable qual- 
ity, has not yet attained sufficient 
volume for it. It is a tribute to her 
musicianship, however, that she did 
not force her tones, which at all times 
remained agreeable. The Brahms 
Gypsy Songs were fairly well done, 
though not wholly convincing. Pes- 
sard’s Requiem de mon Coeur was 
sung with charm, as also was Mac- 
Gimsey’s Sweet Li'l Jesus Boy. D. 


Scholz Conducts 
Haydn's Seasons 

Mozart Orchestra of the Music 
School of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. Robert Scholz, conductor. 
Chorus of the Music School. William 
Epperhart and Ruth Shafer, assistant 
choral conductors. Alice  Lareau, 
soprano; Walter Blazer, tenor; Wil- 
liam Epperhart, baritone. Town Hall, 
May 24: 

The 

At long last this city is beginning to 
renew its acquaintance with Haydn's 
oratorios. On the heels of the recent 
fine performance of The Creation by 
the Dessoff Choirs, the young people 
of the Henry Street Settlement Music 
School, under the expert and splendid- 
ly animating direction of Robert 
Scholz, presented The Seasons in a 
manner which did the highest credit 
to everyone concerned. Indeed, one 
would like to see this masterpiece be- 
come an annual obligation of the Set- 
tlement Music School, a_ kind of 
springtime ritual in New York musi- 
cal life somewhat after the fashion of 
Handel’s Messiah at Christmas or 
Bach’s Mass and Passions in Holy 
Week. ; 

The. last ambitious performance of 
The Seasons here took place in 1929 
at a concert of the Friends of Music 
under Artur Bodanzky, who had pre- 
viously resuscitated The Creation. 
That performance offered Haydn's 
score with liberal cuts—just as did, 
for that matter, the present Town 
Hall one. But The Seasons is a long 
work and as time had to be gained 
for various commencement announce- 
ments midway through the evening 
certain curtailments were inevitable. 
The portions of the score which suf- 
fered most thereby were the Autumn 
and Winter sections, of which the 
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Seas ms 








former was restricted to the brief in- 
strumental introduction and parts of 
the hunting and drinking choruses. 
The blithe soprano song, An honest 
country girl there was, was retained 
in the Winter division, but the spin- 
ning chorus was deleted. Mr. Scholz, 
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HANDEL’s MESSIAH; A TOUCHSTONE 
OF TASTE, by Robert Manson Myers. 
338 pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1948. $5. 

If anyone can actually be said to 
have spoken the last, word on Han- 

. . ° 
del’s Messiah that person is Robert 
Manson Myers in his exhaustive book 
on the most 
popular of all 
oratorios, In 
every sense Mr. 
Myers’ volume 
is a superb, 
indeed an 
epoch - making, 
achievement. It 
would do high 
honor to a mu- 
sical historian 
more than 
twice its au- 
thor’s age. For 
Robert M. Myers not the least 
amazing thing 
about this bounteous work is the 
youth of the man who wrote it. 

Mr. Myers, who was born in Char- 
lotteville, Va., is only 27. Yet al- 
ready he has quite a portentous career 
of scholarship behind him. He is at 
present assistant professor of English 
at the College of William and Mary 
in Williamsburg, Va. Earlier he 
taught English at Yale, was Thayer 
Fellow at Harvard, attained his Ph.D. 
in Comparative Literature at Colum- 
bia and contributed articles on Han- 
del and his role in the history of 
English taste to various learned publi- 
cations. On the side he is a pianist 
and an organist. From such a vessel 
of learning one might look for a tome 
freighted with oppressive erudition. 
But with all the scholarship and in- 
undating research which crowd its 
pages Mr. Myers’ study is one of the 
most readable books imaginable; 
written with an unfailing clarity and 
grace of style, magnificently organ- 


ized and executed with an enthusiasm 
that attests its author’s youthful ar- 
dor and freshness of approach. 

From the rich bibliography which 
fills almost 20 pages of the book one 
obtains an impression that Mr. Myers 
has immersed himself in practically 
everything that has ever appeared 
about Handel’s Messiah. And not 
only concerning the masterpiece itself 
but about the historical, sociological 
and cultural background of the age 
which brought it forth and of the 
subsequent epochs whose varying aes- 
thetics influenced the fortunes of the 
work in one way or another. To 
have absorbed the contents of this 
study is in short to know virtually 
everything about the history of Han- 
del’s oratorio there is to know. 

Mr. Myers deserves the gratitude 
of all Handel admirers for tracing 
the vicissitudes of Messiah in other 
countries than England and America, 
where the work has been an abiding 
institution. It has a considerable his- 
tory, of course, in Germany and in 
Austria. Mozart's operations on the 
oratorio undertaken at the _ instiga- 
tion of the Baron von Swieten form 
an integral phase of its elaborate 
chronicle. But the average student 
knows far less of Messiah’s destiny in 
France, for instance. “It is hardly 
too much to say,” writes Mr. Myers, 
“that Handel’s oratorios are beyond 
the comprehension of  true-born 
Frenchmen, so completely does his 
choral music express a phase of ‘re- 
ligious’ emotion with which the Latin 
temperament holds little affinity. Hec- 
tor Berlioz probably spoke for his 
age and nation when he derided the 
fugal Amen from Messiah as _ ludi- 
crous and blasphemous and openly 
ridiculed ‘the heavy, bewigged face 
of this barrel of pork and beer one 
calls Handel.’ In the midst of a 
Messiah performance at the Troca- 
déro in 1889 Julien Torchet was as- 
tonished to observe’ his friend 
Edouard Lalo rising to leave the hall. 
“It is very beautiful, solemn, colos- 
sal,” whisperd Lalo, “but it makes 
one yawn atrociously, and as I want 
to save my jaws, I am leaving.” 

However, things looked up for Mes- 
siah in France in succeeding years 
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and Mr. Myers tells of a memorable 
performance in Paris in 1910 where, 
with a chorus of 275, and with Vin- 
cent d’Indy as kettle drummer, Isi- 
dor Philipp as pianist and Alexandre 
Guilmant as organist, a performance 
was given “which proved a revelation 
of Handel’s art,” and when one 
French critic finely alluded to the 
Hallelujah Chorus as the “ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel in tone”. Paris 
heard annual presentations of Messiah 
down to the First World War and 
even later. The present writer re- 
calls a Messiah at the Salle Gaveau, 
late in the 1920s, the most vivid 
feature of which was the action of 
three or four British listeners in the 
top gallery springing to their feet at 
the beginning of the Hallelujah Chorus 
—to the amazement of their French 
neighbers who seemed for a moment 
to fear that an accident had happened. 


Traditions Which Deface 


Few passages in this sumptuors 
book are more engrossing than Mr. 
Myers’ comments on the “hosts of 
misguided but well-intentioned edi- 
tors, arrangers and adapters who 
rushed in through the breach opened 
by Mozart to disfigure the score of 
Messiah almost beyond recognition.” 
And one cannot recommend too highly 
to choral conductors the author's 
words about the huge choruses and 
the myriad “traditions” which have 
defaced the original work for nearly 
200 years. “To the multitude of 
churchgoers who still delight in Han- 
del’s Messiah,” he remarks, “it may 
appear curious that few contempo- 
raries have ever heard the oratorio as 
it was performed in Handel’s day... . 
Choral conductors and concertgoers 
have tacitly agreed to accept the ac- 
cretions of Mozart and his less in- 
spired successors as indispensable fea- 
tures of Handel’s initial design, until 
today Messiah has become a grandiose 
anachronism, its true splendor almost 
unrecognizable beneath its outrageous 
embellishments. . . .Its music exists 
in almost fifty different versions, but 
not one of these ‘translations’ fully 
reflects the magic and elegance of 
Handel’s original work. Isolated at- 
tempts to render Messiah in strict ac- 
cord with the autograph score have 
revealed an unexpected transparence 
and radiance in Handel’s music, but 
until Messiah is frequently performed 
as it was intended to be performed, 
laymen will continue to regard its 
composer as grave, stolid and ponder- 
ous. Actually, the score of Messiah 
is remarkably thin. With the reti- 
cence of a consummate artist Handel 
deliberately shunned elaborate instru- 
mentation in Messiah skilfully 
contrasting simplicity with orchestral 
brilliance. 

With all respect for the labors of 
innumerable distinguished Handelian 
students this shining chronicle by one 
of the youngest of them is a book for 
which the decades have been wait- 
‘ng. It is an ornament of which 
American musical scholarship has 
cause to be proud. H. F. P. 


Sinc Wett—SpEAK WELL. By J. 
Albert Fracht and Emmett Robert- 
son. 178 Pages. Remsen Press Di- 
vision, Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Messrs. Fracht and Robertson have 

taken a new angle toward this over- 
worn subject. The book is cast in the 
Platonic mold of question and answer, 
not entirely satisfactory as a mode of 
presentation, but quite readable; both 
questions and answers seem the work 
of the same person. Clever and often 
humorous line sketches emphasize both 
musical and personal points and moods. 
As has been said many times, the 
value of books on singing, which in 
itself depends to a large extent on 
example, not to say imitation, is open 
to question. Certainly the present 
volume is at least unique. 











HANDEL: Messiah. Luton Choral Society 
and Special Choir; Royal Philharmonic, 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducting; Herbert 
Dawson, organist; Elsie Suddaby, soprano; 
Marjorie Thomas, contralto; Heddle 
Nash, tenor; Trevor Antony, bass. (RCA 
Victor, DM 1194, 2 albums.) 


This reviewer has no hesitation in 
pronouncing the present Messiah su- 
perior on the whole to any previous 
recording of Handel's oratorio. In 
the first place it offers the work in 
all its completeness. Not a chorus, 
not an air, not even a scrap of recita- 
tive is missing. If any hard-shelled 
purist feels the need of complaining 
about some infinitesimal violation of 
the score—which the composer himself 
altered on several occasions—he might 
be disposed to ask why Sir Thomas 
has transferred the recitative, Unto 
which of the angels and the succed- 
ing chorus. Let all the angels of 
God worship, from the second part to 
the third (just before Worthy is the 
Lamb); or why he has omitted the 
da capo after He gave His back to 
the smiters (the middle section of the 
aria, He was despised). In the first 
case the transfer does not in any way 
affect the musical or emotional sense, 
while in the second there is nothing 
to prevent a hearer who insists on the 
letter of the bond supplying his own 

(Continued on page 29) 
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it was reported, was eager to give 
more of the work but had no choice 
under the circumstances. It is to be 
hoped that at some future time he will 
find it possible to give the entire 
score with perhaps a long intermis- 
sion after the storm scene that con- 
cludes the Summer episode. 

In any case, Mr. Scholz 
choral and orchestral forces threw 
themselves heart and soul into this 
masterpiece of Haydn’s old age and 
had obviously prepared it most pains- 
takingly and with unrelaxing enthu- 
siasm. The choristers sang with un- 
common freshness and __ infectious 
spirit, and their work was distin- 
guished by fine intonation, capital 
rhythm and balance. The gracious 
Spring ensembles, the thunderstorm 
and as much of the hunting chorus as 
was given had an almost professional 
expertness. The Mozart Orchestra 
also played extremely well, even if 
here and there the volume of choral 
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Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano, receives 
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tone threatened to obliterate certain of 
Haydn’s priceless descriptive instru- 
mental touches, The first oboist, in- 
cidentally, was none less than Lois 
Wann; the horns met the test of the 
exuberant hunting scene bravely. 
The finest solo singing of the eve- 
ning was contributed by the tenor, 
Walter Blazer, who delivered the 
music of Lucas with exceptional com- 
mand of style and sturdy beauty of 
tone. Both he and William Epperhart, 
who did virtually as well in the arias 
and recitatives of Simon, are members 
of the Music School faculty. Alice 
Lareau, the one artist not connected 
with the school, sang the delightful 
numbers of Jane with good style and 
artless charm, barring momentary dif- 
ficulties with some high B flats. 


mre 


Nancy Tow, Singer 
Times Hall, May 21 

Miss Tow’s playing of her own ac- 
companiments—an unusual procedure 
these days—coupled with the mezza- 
voce stvle of her delivery, suggested 
the sophisticated night club manner. 
A further sign of the music hall orien- 
tation was her lack of cultivated vocal 
techniaue. But once one had accepted 
her on her own grounds, she had much 
to offer that was sheer delight. Aside 
from her excellent accompaniments, 
Miss Tow disnlaved uncommon sen- 
sitivity in songs that belonged in her 
milieu. She was completely successful 
in conveving the subtle flavors of 
Satie’s Danseuse. Poulenc’s A sa 
guitare. Milhaud’s Féte de Montmartre 
and L’Orgueuilleuse, and Hahn's Of- 
frande. There were similarly captivita- 
ing elements in Paul Bowles’ April 
Fool Baby, the singer’s own Sea Net 
(both first performances) and Virgil 
Thomson’s Dirge. For Brahms and 
Mozart songs. however, her chanteuse 
stvle was hardlv anpronriate. Her pro- 
gram also included items in  semi- 
popular stvle by Knob (three of whose 
songs, Weisse Schafe. Aria zur Nacht- 
musik vor der Rrautkammer, and 
Sommer, received first performances) 
and Rhené-Baton. A. B. 


Composers’ Concert 
92nd St. Y. M. H. A., May 25 

The music of the six composers rep- 
resented on this program, all of them 
students or former students of Stefan 
Wolpe. veered in atonal directions. 
Onlv Claus Adam’s Sonata for Piano 
exhibited mature planning in terms of 
contrast. aural awareness, logical flow, 
and sustained interest throughout. Also 
well constructed was the first move- 
ment of Isaac Nemiroff’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano; and if its other 





three movemenis seemed to meander, 
they had moments of an exciting ner- 
vous energy. 

The other compositions on the pro- 
gram indicated more promise than ful- 
filment. Eugene Hirsch in his Suite 
for Piano seemed to have a gift for 
building climaxes of passionate in- 
tensity. The clarinet part of Leonard 
Meyer's Trio for Clarinet, Viola, and 
Piano was excellently written for the 
instrument. The second of James Tim- 
mens’ Two Studies for Two Pianos 
was bright in tone. Cherney Berg’s 
Quintet for Flute and Strings seemed 
spasmodic and improvisatory. 

The level of performance was, on 
the whole, very high. The participat- 
ing artists included Ray Lev, Irma 
Wolpe, Jack Maxim, and _ David 
Tudor, pianists; the New Music 
Quartet; Stanley Drucker, clarinetist ; 
and Norman Chapman, flutist. A. B. 


Composers Forum 
McMillin Theater, May 17 


Works by Arthur Berger and 
Henry Brant were played at this Com- 
posers Forum Concert. Aaron Cop- 
land presided over the discussion, Mr. 
Berger was represented by his Wood- 
wind Quartet in C major; Suite for 
Piano and Bagatelles for Piano. Mr. 
Brant was represented by his Requiem 
for four strings and four woodwinds; 


Music for an Imaginary Ballet, for 
piccolo, cello and piano; and Concerto 
for flute and flute orchestra. N. 


Nina Dunkel, harpist, presented a 


newly discovered song by Stephen 
Foster, called Murmur On, Sweet 
Harp, at the annual spring concert 


of the Branscombe Chorale at Town 
Hall, May 6. 

Roslyn Parnes, pianist, appeared 
in a recital at Town Hall on May 10, 
playing the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
Liszt’s B minor Sonata, a Chopin 
and Debussy group and works by 
Liszt, including transcriptions of 
compositions by Alabieff and Pa- 
ganini. ... Times Hall, on May 11, 
housed a concert by Theodore 
Charles Stone, baritone, who sang 
arias from Mendelssohn's Elijah and 
Verdi’s Otello in addition to songs 
by Schubert, Brahms, Quilter, Ire- 
land, Morgan and a dispensation of 
Finnish songs and spirituals. ... : At 
Town Hall on May 16, Rose Ray- 
mond offered a piano recital de- 
voted exclusively to Beethoven and 
including the Moonlight and Wald- 
stein Sonatas, three Bagatelles, Op. 
33 and the Thirty-two Variations in 
C minor. Mary Gordon, dra- 
matic soprano, was heard in songs 
by Wolf and Brahms, in addition to 
numbers by Verdi, Fauré, Coquard, 
Cimara, Hageman, Barber and Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco at Times Hall, 
SD | ee A 10-year-old harmonica 
player, John Melani, appeared at 
Town Hall the afternoon of May 22 
in a program of transcriptions from 


Mendelssohn, Verdi, Liszt, Mor- 
lacchi, Lecuona and other com- 
posers arranged by Pietro Frosini. 


23, at 
soprano, 


. On May 
Grayson, 
songs by 
bert, 


Times Hall, Gay 
sang a list of 
Scarlatti, Pergolesi, Schu- 
Schumann, Poulenc, Bizet, Du- 
parc, Barber and Spross, with Pas- 
quale Rescrigno at the piano. 

At Town Hall the same evening 
Leis Jordan, soprano, was heard in 
songs by Gluck, Puccini, Leegrenzi, 
Franck, Dupare, Wagner, Brahms, 
Richard Strauss, Eda Rappoport, 
Szymanows‘i and Kassern. 


Memorial Recital for Sines 
Fairbank to Be Given 

CuIcaAGco.—A recital in memory of 
Janet Fairbank, to be given by Mar- 
tial Singher, baritone, on Oct. 22, will 
open the University of Chicago's 
1948-49 season. Last April Mr. Sing- 
her spent much time at the New- 
berry Library studying the collection 
of opera scores and contemporary mu- 


Fairbank willed to 
and from which a selec- 


sic which Miss 
the Library, 


tion of songs for the recital was 
chosen. Some of the modern songs 
to be included in the Mandel Hall 


been sung by 
York recital 


death on 


program were to have 
Miss Fairbank in a New 
which was canceiled by her 
Sept. 26, 1947. 


Boris Sokoloff Will be Associate 
Manager of Stadium Concerts 


Mrs. Charles _ 5S. 
chairman of Stadium Concerts, Inc 
has announced the appointment of 
Boris Sokoloff as associate manager 
during New York’s 3lst season of 
summer concerts, beginning June 14 
at Lewisohn Stadium. Mr. Sokoloff’s 
father, Nikolai Sokoloff, conducted at 
the Stadium during the early years of 
the summer concerts. 


Guggenheimer, 
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Piano Music by Americans 
Reveals Diversity of Idioms 
IANISTS in 
porary music for recital programs or 
for their own pleasure in playing at 
home will find a diversity of material 


search of contem- 


among recent issues to satisfy every 
taste. From G. Schirmer, Inc., comes 


the Piano Sonata No. 2 by Nortman 
Dello Joio. Arthur ‘Berger’s Three 
Bagatelles are published by Edward 


B. Marks Music Corporation. And 
New Music has issued in its 20th an- 
niversary edition the Three Protests 
by Charles Ives. Two Woofs (sic) by 
Henry Cowell and Carl Ruggles’ Or- 
ganum ior orchestra in a piano ar- 
rangement by John Kirkpatrick. 

Mr. Dello Joio’s Sonata opens with 
a savagely energetic movement marked 
Presto martellato which makes its ef- 
fect rather through reiteration than 
development. It is undeniably effective. 
The slow movement with its pedal 
points at the opening and close and 
central lyric episode offers a welcome 
contrast. In the finale Mr. Dello Joio 
returns to the restless mood of the 
opening. At times, one has the feeling 
that he uses dissonance as a small boy 
uses profanity, to show that he is 
“tough,”’ but this sonata has unmistak- 
able life and inspiration in it. 

Mr. Berger's Bagatelles are Stra- 
vinskian. in derivation, and witty both 
in their perky rhythms and tart har- 
monies, They sound artificial but they 
are clever and ingenious. The Ruggles 
Organum is probably superbly rich in 
its original version but the piano re- 
duction (useful as it is for study pur- 
poses) can scarcely give a coriception 
of its intricately woven parts. The 
Ives pieces are all practically unplay- 
able and fascinating ‘to work at. One 
section is marked (a la Satie) “faster 
than ever if possible, presto or so.” 
Mr. Cowell's Woofs are little inven- 
tions which make excellent rhythmic 
studies. 


Popular Russian Pieces 
Are Issued for Piano 


HE Masquerade Suite and the 
4 Lullaby and Sabre Dance from the 
Gayne ballet suite by Aram Khacha- 
turian, already familiar in orchestral 
form, have been issued in arrange- 
ments for piano solo by Leeds Music 
Corporation. The Masquerade Suite 
has been transcribed by a Russian col- 
league of Khachaturian with the com- 
poser’s approval. It is light, some- 
what vulgar music, which should have 
a wide popular appeal in its piano 
form, because it is easy to play and 
effective in an obvious way. The Lulla- 
by has been arranged by Harold Shel- 
don and the Sabre Dance (in an easy 
version) by Lou Singer. ‘From the 
Russian American Music Publishers, 
Inc., comes Vladimir Padwa’s con- 
cert transcription of the inescapable 
Sabre Dance. In any version the dance 
remains an essentially orchestral con- 
ception but its tremendous popularity 
will probably lead countless pianists 
to sweat over it. 


Leeds also publishes Prokofieff’s 





Henry Cowell 


Piano Sonata No. 8 which is already 
familiar to American concert audi- 
ences. It is a good vehicle for a vir- 
tuosic technique, but like the sixth 
and seventh sonatas, has comparative- 
ly little to say, musically. Tchaikov- 
sky’s Scherzo a la Russe, Op. 1, No. 
1, has also been re-issued in an edition 
by Leo Smit. Despite unmistakable 
Tchaikovskian touches in the harmon- 
ization, it is rather lengthy and feeble. 
R.S. 


Many New Galaxy Songs 
Of Exceptional Quality 


INGERS in search of novelties for 

their concert or radio programs 
will find a perusal of the Galaxy Mu- 
sic Corporation’s recent output re- 
warding experience. Three of the new 
songs are by Richard Kountz and 
illustrate the versatility of that com- 
poser. The Road to Derry, with its 
jaunty melody, Soring!, with its 
melodic spontaneity, and When Stars 
Come out, in an entirely different 
mood but equally convincing, are all 
charming songs. The initials R.K., 
given for the authorship of the imag- 
inative texts, bear a suspicious resem- 
blance to those of the composer. 
Spring! is issued in two keys; the 
other two, in but one, for high voice. 
(50¢ each). 

Richard Hageman, in his setting of 
The Fox and the Raven, from Guy 
Wetmore Carryl’s Mother Goose for 
Grown-Ups, has responded to the 
amusing implications of the text with 
hilarious results, producing a song 
that can hardly fail to add yeast to 
any program. It is written for medium 
voice. (75¢). 

Oscar J. Fox has supplied men 
singers with a stirring song of the 
open with his setting of Susan Polk 
Matlock’s A Lodge in the Woods, 
published in both a high and a low 
key. (50¢). Gustav Klemm’s Love Is 
Like a Pendulum aptly projects the 
gaiety of the words by Beth Brown. 
The range is for medium voice. (50¢). 
Harry R. Spier’s Come, Come Along, 
with text by Elfrida Norden, is a 
song with a brilliantly developed ac- 
companiment, a good vehicle for a 
high voice. (50¢). Another song for 
high voice, with a significantly elabo- 
rate accompaniment, is Bainbridge 
Crist’s Fairyland, a_ setting of a 
Thomas Hood poem. (60¢). Robert 
E, Allen has written music of poign- 
ant charm for Walter de la Mare’s 
Away, in a medium range. (50¢).  C. 
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Music Contest 


Winners Chosen 


Naumburg Recitalists Are Listed 
—Nine Guggenheim Awards 
Are Announced 


With the advent of spring, winners 
of music contests and special awards 
have been announced by the various 
foundations and institutions giving 
them annually. 

Three artists will be presented in 
debut recitals in New York next sea- 
son under the auspices of the Walter 
W. Naumburg Musical Foundation. 
The winners of the auditions are 
Theodore Lettvin, pianist, a pupil of 
Rudolf Serkin and Curtis Institute; 
Sidney Harth, violinist, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who studied with Joseph Knit- 
zer and is now in New York studying 
with Mishel Piastro; and Paul Olef- 
sky, cellist, a pupil of Gregor Piatigor- 
sky and Curtis Institute. The winners 
were selected from a field of 168 ap- 
plicants in the 24th annual competi- 
tion conducted by the Foundation. 

Of the 112 fellowship awards to 
American and Canadian scholars and 
artists with stipends totalling $300,000 
announced by the Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation nine fall in various 
musical categories. Stephen Davidson 
Tuttle, associate professor of music at 
the University of Virginia, will pre- 
pare a book on the keyboard works of 
English composers for the virginals. 
Ytto Gombosi, assistant professor in 
the department of literature and fine 
arts of Michigan State College, will 
work on a study of popular patterns 
of Renaissance music and their tradi- 
tion in England and America from 
Elizabethan times to the present. 
Erich Hertzmann, assistant professor 
of music at Columbia University, will 
prepare a study of Beethoven’s auto- 
graph compositions and _ sketches. 
Bertrand H. Bronson, associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
California, will prepare a musical-liter- 
ary companion to Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads. Five Fel- 
lowship winners will compose during 
their tenure of the awards. They are 
Leon Kirchner, Herbert Owen Reed, 
Romeo Cascarino, Nicolai Berezow- 
sky and Hubert Weldon Lamb. 

The American Academy in Rome 
has awarded a new fellowship in mu- 
sical composition to Jack Beeson of 
New York. Alexei Haieff and An- 
drew W. Imbrie, who are now at the 
Academy, have been granted a one 
year renewal of their fellowships. 


The Memphis and Mid-South Piano 
Scholarship Association, of which 
Louise Mercer is president, has named 
Clifford Tucker of Memphis, Tenn., 
winner of its $1,000 first prize schol- 
arship, and Charles B. Witt of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., winner of the $500 
scholarship. Judges this year were 
Grace Hofheimer, Rudolph Reuter 
and Carlton Liddle. 


An American Overture by Grant 
Fletcher, conductor of the Akron 
(Ohio) Symphony, was chosen as the 
winning composition in the recent Du- 
luth Symphony nationwide contest. 
The premiere of the prize overture, 
which will be published by Mills Mu- 
sic, Inc., was to take place on April 
23, with Joseph Wagner conducting 
the Duluth Symphony. Honorable 
mention went to Overture Creole by 
Jean Berger. 

Lukas Foss and Halsey Stevens 
have won the 1948 publication awards 
by the Society for the Publication of 
American Music. Mr. Foss’ String 
Quartet in G major and Mr. Stevens’ 
Quintet for flute, strings and piano 
were chosen. 

Paul Des Marais and Claudio San- 
toro will share the 1948 award of the 
Lili Boulanger Memorial Fund. Mr. 
DesMarais is studying music at Har- 
vard, and Mr. Santoro is a violinist in 
the Brazilian Symphony in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Charles Haubiel, president of The 





Composers Press, Inc., has announced 
the winners in the 1947 Symphonic 
Publication Award Contest. Gardner 
Read, of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, won first place with his First 
Overture, and Lawrence Rosenthal, of 
the Eastman School of Music, received 
honorable mention for his Overture in 
C. Judges for the contest were Thor 
Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony; Thomas K. Scherman, 
conductor of the Little Orchestra, and 
Mr. Haubiel. Saralee Liss, 23-year-old 
Baltimore contralto, won the. $1000 
scholarship: offered by Paul Lavalle, 
conductor of the NBC program, Cities 
Service Highways in Melody. Judges 
for the award, presented through the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
were Genia Nemenoff, pianist; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Carlton Gauld, 
bass-baritone, and Frederick Kurzweil 
of the Music Faculties of the Utah 
Symphony. 

Though no winner was announced, 
Leonard Kastle of Mt. Vermon, N. Y., 
was given highest rating in the second 
piano contest of the Leschetizky As- 
sociation of America, Mr. Kastle and 
Harriet Serr of Philadelphia were 
chosen as_ semi-finalists by judges 
Edwine Behre, Mme. Sigismond Sto- 
jowski and Arthur Shattuck, pianists ; 
Herbert Peyser of MustcaL AMERICA 
and Sherman Pitluck, concert manager. 


Chautauqua Opera 
Announces Principals 

Principals for the Chautauqua 
Opera Association’s summer season 
at Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., include Josephine An- 
toine, Anne McKnight, Annette Bur- 
ford, Frances Bible, Jean Browning, 
Beverly Dame, Edward Nyborg, 
Donald Dame, Irwin Dillon, Hugh 
Thompson, Clifford Harvuot, John 
McCrae, Normar Scott, and Gil 
Gallagher. Alfredo Valenti, direc- 
tor of the association, has scheduled 
English performance of The Mikado, 


Faust, Cosi fan Tutte, Carmen, 
La Bohéme, and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. The season will open July 16. 


Lynford-Joel 
Auditions Cancelled 

Lonpown .—Owing to unforeseen 
business commitments in Europe, 
Mark Lynford and John Joel, London 
impressarios of Lynford-Joel Promo- 
tions, Limited, were unable to be in 
New York to hold auditions in the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on June 7, as 
had been planned. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
da capo by playing the He was de- 
spised over again. 

At all events this Messiah is an 
achievement for which Sir Thomas 
deserves to be enrolled on the calen- 
dar of saints! 
ductor fired with a greater love and 
a fuller understanding of the work 
one longs to know his whereabouts. 
Mr. Beecham has deeply pondered the 
aesthetics of the Handelian age in 
general and of Messiah in particular. 
He is keenly aware of the enormi- 
ties which generations have visited on 
the masterpiece, particularly by the 
immense choral forces employed at 
the Handel festivals of .the 19th Cen- 
tury and even later. And one of the 
valuable features of the present set is 
the conductor’s introductory speech, 
which occupies the entire first record 
side to explain the discrepancies of 
balance that developed when the 
huge choral masses were suffered to 
overpower the instrumental forces em- 
ployed. Handel ‘himself, as Sir 
Thomas explains, had at his disposal 
a chorus that, save in a few special 
cases, did not exceed 70 or: 80" singers, 
to which the size of the orchestra 
was scrupulously adjusted. Since an 
elephantine choral apparatus  effec- 
tually marred the transparence of 
much of Handel’s polyphonic writing 
and hampered the pace, brilliancy and 
rhythmic effect of mumerous pas- 
sages (suchas the choruses His yoke 
is easy, He trusted in God, Let us 
break their bonds asunder) he has 
employed in this perforniance two 
small, mobile ensembles numbering 
respectively 42 and 65 picked singers, 
and an amateur chorus of 250 for 
great, smashing pages like the Hal- 
lelujah, Surely He hath borne our 
griefs, Worthy is the Lamb, and the 
Amen fugue. The result is choral 
singing in the finest British oratorio 
tradition and without a trace of pon- 
derousness 

The solo quartet is more remarkable 
on the male than on the distaff side. 
Heddle Nash delivers the tenor arias 
incomparably. This singer appears 
to have grown in stunning fashion 
these past few years. His Every Val- 
ley is a model of style, phrasing, vocal 
beauty and flexibility; and the emo- 
tional depth and poignancy of ex- 
pression he encompasses in Thy re- 
buke hath broken His heart and Be- 
hold and see would alone make this 
recording memorable. Since the spa- 
cious days of the late Dan Beddoe the 
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If there lives a con-, 


reviewer can recall nothing to equal 
it. Trevor Antony, the bass, is 
scarcely Mr. Nash’s inferior. To 
hear his thrilling delivery of Why do 
the nations and The trumpet shall 
sound is to realize that great oratorio 
singing has not perished from the 
earth, Neither the soprano, Elsie 
Suddaby, nor the contralto, Marjorie 
Thomas, attains such altitudes, though 
they bring good taste and technical 
soundness to their work. To be sure, 
Miss Thomas sings He was despised 
affectingly, but for the most part the 
two ladies boast nothing like the sen- 
timent and the virtuosity of the two 
men, Miss Suddaby, particularly, has 
a thin and rather cold voice and makes 
far less than one could wish of Re- 
joice greatly, Come unto me, and I 
know that my Redeemer liveth. 

The playing of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic is worthy of the generally 
superlative performance which Sir 
Thomas pilots to the greater glory of 


Handel. As a _ recording job this 
Messiah stands on the same proud 
level as Columbia‘s recent British 
Elijah. H. EK. P. 


DELIUS: Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra; Marche Caprice; A Song of the 
High Hills (Delius Society Set). Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Luton Choir, 
Betty Beecham, pianist; Sir Thomas 
Beecham, conducting. (RCA Victor DM 
1185, 6 discs.) 

_ These recordings are the first issue 
in America of the new series made in 
England under the Delius Trust. They 
are a most auspicious beginning. 
Shortly before his death in 1934, 
Delius told his friend and amanuensis 
Eric Fenby: “I have only one wish 
as far as my best music is concerned. 
[ want Thomas to record it all.” And 
indeed, even if Sir Thomas Beecham 
had not distinguished himself in half 
a dozen other ways, his championship 
of Delius would have won him the 
everlasting gratitude of the 1 wsical 
world. For he understands this music 
as no one else does and conducts it 
with irresistible sweep and emotional 
eloquence. 

A Song of the High Hills (1911- 
12) is one of Delius’ masterpieces, a 
nature poem which seems to develop 
as inevitably as some living organism. 
The use of voices as an integral part 
of the orchestra is fascinating and 
the work is rich in exquisite melody 
and typically subtle harmonic hues. 
Even those who are not devotees of 
the composer should find much to ad- 
mire in this rhapsodic score. The 
performance is ideal in every respect. 
Sir Thomas keeps the music singing, 
no matter how elaborate the fabric 
and the balance is extraordinarily fine. 
_ Betty Beecham plays the Piano 
Concerto sympathetically, if not with 
the bravura which it calls for in cer- 
tain sections. The work was com- 
posed in 1897 and revised a few years 
later and it represents Delius at his 
second best. Obviously he felt awk- 
ward in writing for the solo instru- 
ment. Nonetheless it is a highly in- 
teresting example of his musical 
growth and well worth having. The 
charming Marche Caprice (written in 
1887) is one of those trifles which 
Delius could do supremely well. To 
write so lightly yet with such taste 
and piquancy is given to few com- 
posers. 

This whole album can be recom- 
mended without reservations to music 
lovers all and sundry. If they are 
not already admirers of Delius, they 
should find it a persuasive introduction 
to the unique spell of his music. 

> > 


GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI: The Tele- 
phone. Cast: Lucy, Marilyn Cotlow; Ben, 
Frank Rogier. Orchestra conducted by 
Emanuel Balaban. (Columbia MM-726B, 
3 discs.) 

With this lively recording of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s witty little operatic 
comedy Columbia has performed a 
great service to the music public. 
Even without the stage action the 
piece is amazingly vivid, and the de- 


licious satire of musical styles is if 
anything enhanced. Miss Cotlow and 
Mr. Rogier sing the deceptively easy 
sounding dialogue so clearly that not 
a word is lost. And Columbia has 
very sensibly included Mr. Menotti’s 
libretto in the album, an example that 
should be followed more widely in 
issuing dramatic works. 

The Telephone is a comedy of ro- 
mantic absurdity built around the fatal 
attraction of that device for garrulous 
women, But what gives the work its 
peculiar charm is the ingenuity of the 
score, with its allusions to 19th cen- 
tury Italian aria conventions and its 
deft touches of characterization. 
Lucy’s account of her frantic attempt 
to worm out of a situation created by 
her gossip about a friend, which starts 
with: “It all began on a Sunday,” is 
masterly in its musical detail. This 
is a recording which should convince 
music lovers of all sorts that opera 
is by no means a lifeless and stodgy 
form. The orchestra under Mr. Bala- 
ban plays impeccably. R35. 


MOZART: Requiem in D minor, K. 626. 
Chorus and Orchestra of the E.I.A.R.. 
Victor de Sabata, conductor. Pia Tas- 
sinari, soprano; Ebe Stignani, contralto; 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor; Italo Tajo, 
bass. (Cetra-Soria, 8 discs.) 

Once again American music lovers 
owe a debt of gratitude to Cetra- 
Soria, this time for a notable record- 
ing of Mozart’s Requiem, a master- 
piece which local companies have so 
far disregarded. The present set is 
actually a repressing, done in this 
country, of a recording made at the 
Basilica of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
in Rome, during the winter of 1941, 
to commemorate the 150th anniversary 
of Mozart's death. Victor de Sabata 
conducted the performance, The solo 
quartet consisted of Pia Tassinari, 
soprano; Ebe_ Stignani, contralto; 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, tenor; and Italo 
Tajo, bass. The chorus and orchestra 
were those of the E.1.A.R., the former 
numbering 300, the latter 160. 

With the exception of one disc, the 
recording is from practically every 
standpoint a superb feat and a pro- 
foundly moving interpretation. Those 
who know Mr. de Sabata primarily as 
a strangely uneven conductor, whose 
specialty is Verdi's Otello, will be 
astonished to find him so consummate 
an exponent of Mozart and, specifi- 
cally, of this piteous and problematic 
work. The one unsatisfactory portion 
of the performance is the Lacrymosa, 
which is rendered nebulous and other- 
wise indistinct by buzzing noises 


(Continued On page 30) 





Homer G. Mowe Takes 
New Post at Yale 


Homer G. Mowe, teacher of sing- 


ing, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Singifig at Yale Univer- 
sity. He has 


been teaching 
at Yale for the 
past three years, 
and will con- 
tinue to divide 
his schedule 
with three days 
a week at New 
Haven and 
three at-his pri- 
vate studio in 
New York City. 

Mr.. Mowe is 
chairman of the 
American 
Academy of 
Teachers of Singing; first vice-presi- 
dent, and one of the founders, of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing; past-president (three terms) 
of the New York Singing Teachers 
Association; has served two terms as 
vice-president of the Music Teachers 
National Association; has served one 
term as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Music 
Council: and for the past ten years 
has been Associate in Music and Music 
Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and taught at 
Columbia University during the sum- 
mer session of 1947, 
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Dance of the Children 
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Bruno 


Elena Imaz (right) with Louise Ferrand 

and Wayne Lamb in one of the European 

folk dances in the repertoire of her 
International Dance Trio 


The Elena Imaz __ International 
Dance Trio has come under the ma‘i- 
agement of W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 
The group offers a varied program 
of folk dances from many lands, with 
emphasis on Boleros, Tangos and 





Jotas by Miss Imaz, a leading ex- 
ponent of Spanish dancing. She was 
for four years a ballet and character 
dancer at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires, and upon her arrival in the 
United States became prima ballerina 
of the San Francisco Opera Company 
ballet. 
Louise 
the other 
both young 


Ferrand and Wayne Lamb, 
members of the Trio, are 
American dancers with 
considerable experience in Broadway 
musicals. Accompanist for the group 
is Oscar Kosches, Polish-born concert 
pianist. 


Hawkins Signed by 
Annie Friedberg 


Osie Hawkins, bass-baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, has 
signed a contract to be under the man- 
agement of Annie Friedberg for con- 
certs, recitals and radio engagements 
Mr. Hawkins has been with the 
Metropolitan for several years. He has 
again been engaged for the Cincinnati 
Opera this season. Also now under 
Friedberg management are Teresa 
Stich, soprano, who sang in the 
Luening opera, Evangeline, sponsored 
by Columbia University, as well as in 
other operas under this auspices ; and 
Marvin Clark, Baltimore tenor. 
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Carswe!l-Graphic House 
Ervin Laszlo 


Young Pianist 
Creates Sensation 


Success stories still occur in real 
musical life, as the young Hungarian 
pianist Ervin Laszlo discovered on 


April 8, the morning after his Amer- 
ican debut in Town Hall in New 
York. Mr. Laszlo began his day with 
the pleasant task of reading reviews 
which declared him “the most remark- 
able young pianist encountered in 20 
years of reviewing in this city” and 
ranking him “among the outstanding 
keyboard artists of the present day.” 
For a boy of 15, these comments 
were even more of a tribute than they 
would have been for an older and 
more seasoned artist. 

The fruits of this success came roll- 
ing in rapidly. In one day he was 
offered a contract with the Columbia 
Artists Management under the man- 
agement of Lawrence Evans and 
Weinhold; interviewed by Life, Time, 
Newsweek, the New York Times and 
World Telegram; and given engage- 
ments for next season with the or- 
chestras in Salt Lake City, Dallas 
and Houston, by their respective con- 


ductors, Maurice Abravanel, Antal 
Dorati and Efrem Kurtz. 
Born in Budapest, Mr. Laszlo 


studied with his mother from the age 
of five years, winning first prize at 
the Music Academy and making his 
debut at nine. He is a pupil of Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Last year he won first 
piano prize at the International Music 
Competition in Geneva, Switzerland, 
over 424 entrants from 40 countries. 





Records 
(Continued from page 29) 

unquestionably attributable to mechan- 
ical causes. Otherwise the recording 
is of such technical excellence that 
it would be surely worth trying to 
remedy this solitary defect. 

The choral work, in its 
clarity, shading and dramatic impact, 
compares with the finest to be heard. 
Admirable, too, are the achievements 
of the even though Mr. 
Tagliavini cannot resist indulging in 
an operatic sob grossly out of place 
in this music. Yet his voice and that 
of Mme. Tassinari display here a 
freshness and a beauty of quality 
which excel anything they have re- 
vealed in their various roles at the 
Metropolita Ebe Stignani gives a 
good account of the contralto passages. 
Italo Tajo’s contribution, fine as it is, 
falls perhaps a trifle short of ‘he 
virtuoso singing he does in Cetra- 
Soria’s recent album of Mozart arias. 


balance, 


soloists, 


Hm. ©. P. 
Fred Popper to Make 
Fall Tour of Europe 
Fred Popper, pianist, will make a 


fall concert tour of Europe, playing 
an American piano concerto with or- 
chestras in Paris, Prague and Vienna. 
While still in the uniform of the 
United States Army, he gave a recital 
in 1946 in Paris with Orlin Witcraft, 
tenor. He also appeared in Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
England during subsequent seasons. 





Defauw Conducts 
Final Concerts 


MontreEAL.—Désiré Defauw _ con- 
ducted the final pair of subscription 
concerts of the orchestra of Les Con- 
certs Symphoniques on April 27 and 
28. Rudolf Serkin: was the masterful 
soloist in Brahms’ First Piano Con- 
certo and the remainder of the pro- 
grams consisted of Bach’s§ Third 
Brandenburg Concert and Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony. 

On May 8 Wilfred Pelletier con- 
ducted a matinee concert for children 
in Plateau Hall, with Hilda Banks, 
pianist, as soloist in the Ravel Con- 
certo. 

The L**tle Symphony ended its sea- 
son with a concert conducted by 
Frieder Weissmann. The program was 
made up of Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony and works by Falla, Liadoff 
and Mendelssohn. G. P. 
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Mazer Conducts 
Wheeling Symphony 

WHEELING—The Wheeling Sym- 
phony, Henry Mazer, conductor, made 
the first out-of-town appearance in its 
history April 28, when it gave a con- 
cert before an audience of 2,000 in the 
high school of Washington, Pa., for 
the benefit of the Le Moyne com- 
munity center building fund. Addison 
Jones of Washington was piano soloist 
with the orchestra in Addinsell’s War- 
saw Concerto. For an encore, Mr. 
Jones played Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 12. 

The next evening, April 29, found 
the Wheeling Symphony back at home 
in the Virginia Theatre in Wheeling, 
playing the final concert of its 19th 
season, Mr. Mazer led the orchestra in 
Norman Goldberg’s transcription of 
Bach's Prelude in C minor. Mozart's 
D major Violin Concerto, with Ma- 
rianne Kneisel as soloist, Tchaikovsky's 
Capriccio Italien, the premiere of the 
Symphonic Dance by Lester Trimble, 
a young Pittsburgher, Wagner's Over- 
ture to Rienzi, Dukas’ The Sorcerer's 
Apprentice and Khatchaturian’s Sabre 
Dance. 


“Light Classics” Heard 


The third concert of the season, 
Feb. 18, was billed as “light classics.” 
A new seating arrangement, with first 
and second violins to the left of the 
conductor, the violas, violoncellos and 
basses in a circle from the center to 
the extreme right, and the players 
farthest from the conductor using 
elevated platforms, seems to have over- 
come most of the accoustical hazards 
of the Virginia Theatre, and the or- 
chestral tone gained much in clarity. 

On March 18 the orchestra, under 
the baton of Mr. Mazer, gave another 
program of light classics. Lucile 
Bauch, Pittsburgh soprano, was soloist. 

MontTANA X. MENARD 
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Piano Faculty Vacancies 
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DATE BOOK 


O aid in purchasing a grand 

piano for the Athens, Greece, 
Symphony, Eunice Podis gave a 
piano recital in Springfield, Ohio, on 
May 23. ... Artiss de Volt sails for 
Europe on June 30 to teach harp at 
the Mozarteum in Salzburg during 
the summer course. She has given 
concerts this year in seven states 
and in Canada, also appearing with 
orchestra. Stefan Bardas, asso- 
ciate professor of piano at North- 
western University School of Music, 
opened a concert tour in May which 


will take him to Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, Iowa and Illinois. .. . Walter 
Browne, tenor, gave a recital in 
Easton, Pa., recently. Frances 


Lehnerts, mezzo-soprano, was heard 
as a soloist in Verdi's Requiem in 
Ottawa, Can., recently. She will 
sing the role of Adalgisa in Bellini’s 
Norma with Opera Tonight, a new 
company in New York, in several 
performances beginning June 14... 
Alton Jones was piano soloist with 
the Plainfield, N. J., Symphony re- 
cently in Mozart’s Concerto in B 
flat (K. 595)... . Two popular vio- 
lin concertos, the Mendelssohn and 
the Tchaikovsy, will be played by 
Joseph Fuchs at Grant Par’ in Chi- 
cago on July 14 and 16. Nina 
Dunkel, harpist, recently returned 
from a spring concert tour of the 
South, Middle West and West... . 
Dorothy Warenskjold, lyric soprano, 
will appear on nine programs in the 
Standard Hour Summer Series 
three to be broadcast from Holly- 
wood and six from San Francisco. 
The last lap of a _ transcon- 
tinental tour was recently completed 
by Iva Kitchell, dance satirist. She 
appeared in May at a Carnegie Hall 
Pops program in New York. 
Eleanor Knapp, mezzo-soprano, 
sang the role of Amneris in Aida 
with the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera recently, on only a few hours 
notice. She will appear with the 
Chautauqua Opera in July and Aug- 
ust. . . . Amelia Cardwell, soprano, 
recently sang the role of Laetitia in 
Menotti’s Old Maid and the Thief 
in six performances in North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania with her 
newly organized Music Theatre 
Repertory Group. She has also been 
heard in New York and at several 
music festivals in the South. 
Mary Bothwell, soprano, will appear 
at several of London’s Promenade 
Concerts in Albert Hall in July. 


Ballet Group 
Visits Bogota 


Bocota, CoLtompia — The musical 
life of Bogota, since the revolution, 
has regained its vigor and force. In 
May the ballet group, Stars of the 
Paris Opéra, visited the city.. André 
Asselin, Canadian pianist for the 
group, gave recitals of works by 
Chopin and Canadian composers dur- 
ing the stay of the company. 

Another visiting artist was Lucienne 
Radisse, cellist, whose two programs 
included works by D’Herveloix, Sam- 
martini, Fauré and Vivaldi, all con- 
vincingly played. 

In its second recital of the year, La 
sociedad de los amigos de la musica 
( Society of the Friends of Music) 
presented Gaspar Cassado, cellist, in a 
program of music by Haydn, 


Respighi, Debussy, Ravel and Cassado, 
which won for him a five-minute ova- 
tien at the close. His assisting pianist 
was Erwin Herbst. 

A new conductor, Gerhard Roth- 
steil, directed the Orquesta sinfénica 
nacional ( National Symphony Orches 
tra) in a benefit program for the Red 
Cross. The program consisted of 
Wagner's Prelude to Die Meister- 
singer, Bach’s A minor Concerto (Is- 
mael Posada, violinist), Mozart's 
Piano Concerto, K. 491 (Jaime Leon, 
pianist), and a Lully-Mottl Ballet 
Suite. The concert was a great suc 
cess. 

Future 
Friends of 


events planned by the 
Music include recitals by 
Cloe Elmo, Claudio Arrau, William 
Kapell and Miriam  Solovieff. In 
September and October a Beethoven 
festival, including all the string quar- 
tets and all the sonatas for violin and 


piano, will be given by the Lener 

String Quartet and Adolf Busch vio- 

linist, and Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 
MANUEL DREZNER T. 


Peabody Conservatory 
Announces Contest 


In commemoration of its 80th an- 
niversary, the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in Baltimore will award a 
prize of $1,000 for the outstanding 
symphony scored for full symphony 
orchestra to be submitted in a world- 
wide contest. 

Manuscripts, due no later than Sept. 
1, 1948, will be adjudicated and the 
winner selected by a panel of dis- 
tinguished composers whose names W ill 
be announced later. 

Competition will be international 
and without limitation as to sex, race 
or creed. However, contestants must 
not be older than 30 years of age nor 
younger than 21. The winning com- 
position will be performed before the 
end of the current year by the Balti- 
more Symphony, conducted by Reginald 
Stewart. 

A cooy of the contest rules may 
be obtained by writing to — Weis- 
man, Peabody Conservatory of Music. 
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London Music 
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cessive length of the whole for per- 
formance in our time, but a far higher 
percentage of the 69 tunes will be in 
this version than in any other recent 
one.” One gathers that the new pro- 
duction aims to stress the fact that 
this will be indeed a Beggar’s Opera 
—the expression of people made reck- 
less, even desperate, by poverty, but 
in whose despair there is none the less 
vitality and gaiety. A comparison 
with Kurt Weill’s Dreigroschenoper, 
which was a version with similar 
aims, will surely present itself. 
Herbert von Karajan is the latest 
of the Central European conductors 
to be heard here with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. Somewhat man- 
nered—he insists on conducting with 
his eyes closed and with wide en- 
circling gestures — he nevertheless 
draws from the orchestra some 
splendidly intense playing based on a 
carefully calculated sense of tonal 
values. His interpretation of Strauss’ 
Don Juan and the Beethoven Fifth 
were dynamic, as German conductors 
understand this term, and taut in ex- 
pression—if anything, too consistently 
so. If he lacks romantic qualities, he 
is nevertheless a conductor of stature 
impressive by its energy, drive and 
will. Carl Schuricht, in a series of 
concerts with the London Philhar- 
monic, proved to be a conductor too 
little known in England and a worthy 
successor to a group of eminent vis- 
itors including Kleiber, Klemperer 
and Furtwangler. Victor de Sabata 
who continues to be one of the most 
popular of our visitors is returning 
to give the Verdi Requiem with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and 
Chorus and a program with the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra, including the 
Pastoral and Fantastic Symphonies, 
to mark the BBC’s 25th anniversary. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is giving a 


SINGERS' TABLE 
At the American Ball 
in London, April 13, 
Doris Doree (left) 
sang the Star Span- 
gled Banner. With 
her is Hans Hotter, 
baritone of the Co- 
vent Garden Opera, 
with Mrs. Hotter. 
Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was on 
hand for the inaug- 
uration of an Infan- 
tile Paralysis Fund for 

Great Britain 


Mozcart series to be 
broadcast on the 
BBC’s Third Pro- 
gram. 

Among pianists 
of international 
standing the Ru- 
manian, Dinu Li- 
patti, has claimed attention for an out- 
standingly beautiful performance of the 
Schumann Concerto. Alfred Cortot is 
touring England again, his intimate 
sense of poetry as enchanting as ever 


in a performance of the Chopin F 
Minor Concerto. Alexander Brailow- 
sky has given a Covent Garden 
recital. 





European Festivals 
(Continued from page 4) 


Festival at Venice will run from Sept. 
1 to 15. In Florence the May festival 
includes a Music Congress over which 
Ildebrando Pizzetti is presiding. 
Among visiting conductors are Wil- 
helm Furtwanger and Issay Dobrowen. 

France will also offer a wealth of 
festivals. The International Music 
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“A. Goodchild 


Weeks at Royaumont will be held 
from June 19 to July 4. Great Britain, 
Poland, Romania, Austria, Scandi- 
navia, Switzerland, South America 
will be among the nations represented. 
Two days will be devoted: to India 
and China. Several contemporary 
French choral works will be given. 
Norbert Dufourcq and Marcelle de 
Lacour, clavecinist, will give a lec- 
ture-recital on the clavier music of 
the 17th century. Marcel Couraud’s 
vocal group will give a proeram of 
motets and chansons of 15th and 16th 
century France. André Jolivet will 
preside over a conference on radio and 
television. 

The tercentenary celebrations of the 
union of Alsace with France include 
a major two-week festival of French 


music at Strasbourg June 7 to 20. 
Charles Munch,. Robert and Gaby 
Casadesus and Francis Poulenc are 


present. The programs offer a sur- 
vey of French music from the 13th 
century to the present day. Several 
works are being heard for the first 
time, including a string quartet by 
Florent Schmitt and a Divertissement 
by Guy Ropartz. Darius Milhaud’s 
Fourth Symphony, written in com- 
memoration of the Revolution of 1848, 
is being performed for the second 
time. On June 7 Berlioz’ Requiem was 
performed in the Strasbourg cathe 
dral. A cappella choral music of the 
14th, 15th and 16th centuries, works 
for solo voice and organ by Bernier 
and Couperin, a Psalm by Rameau 
and the De Profundis by Lalande, 
were given in the Cathedral under the 
direction of Abbé Hoch on June 11. 

On June 17, André Marechal, or- 
ganist, gave a recital of works by 
French composers from _ Titelouze 
(1563-1633) to Jehan Alain, who was 
killed in June 1940. 

Another highlight of the festival 
will be the oratorio, Jeanne au Bucher 
by Arthur Honegger and Paul Clau- 
del. The courtyard of the Palais de 
Rohan will be used for two Soirées- 
Sérénades. The Cardinals’ Chambers 
will provide the setting for a concert 
of flute and harpsichord music played 
by René le Roy and Marcelle de 
Lacour. Chamber music ‘and song re- 
citals will be held in the Salle de 
l’Aubette. The Marcel Couraud vocal 
ensemble will sing rarely heard works 
by Josquin des Prés, Lassus, Jannequin, 
Ravel, Debussy, Florent Schmitt and 
Darius Milhaud. One prograri, Humor 
in French Music, will be interpreted 
by Lily Laskine, Yvonne Lefebure, 
René le Roy, Francois d’Albert, A. 
Eisenbeiss, Francis Poulenc, Hughes 
Cuénod and Jeantet. The Festival will 
end with a piano recital by Robert 
and Gaby Casadesus and three Na- 
tional Orchestra Symphony concerts 
conducted in turn by Roger Désor- 
miére, D. E. Inghelbrecht and Charles 
Munch. 

The golden jubilee of Queen Wil- 
helmina this year will be musically 





Holland. The 22nd fes- 
tival of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music was hald at Am- 
sterdam from June 5 through 13. At 
the first orchestral concert works by 
Raymond Chevreuille, Sem Dresden, 
G. Francesco Malipiero and Miroslav 
Kabelac were heard. Music and dance 
of Indonesia was a feature of the fes- 


celebrated in 


tival. A program of Dutch symphonic 
music was played. Composers repre- 
sented on the chamber music pro- 
grams were Klaus Egge, Humphrey 
Searle, Hans Henkemans, Antoni 
Szalowski, Richard Sturzenegger, 
Finn Hoffding, Charles Koechlin, 
Sandor Jemnitz, P. Granville-Hicks, 
Julian Bautista and Stepan Lucky. 
Works by Roger Sessions, Karl 


Artur Malawski, Jean 
Walter Piston, Far- 
Panufnik, Alex- 
Elisabeth Lutyens 
were played at 
orchestral con- 
concerts in 
and at the 


Birger Blondahl, 
Louis Martinet, 
tien Valen, Andrzej 
ander Spitzmiuller, 
and Rudolf Escher 
the second and third 
certs. Special series of 
The Hague, Rotterdam 
Kurhaus in Scheveningen are also 
promised. Leonard Bernstein ard 
Charles Munch will be among the 
guest conductors. An ambitious sched- 
ule of operas is listed. 


Viennese Festivals 


The Viennese Konzerthausgesell- 
schaft has arranged a second annual 
festival this year, from June 14 
through June 31. In approximately 20 
concerts many works by contemporary 
composers will be heard for the first 
time. From France will come Jacques 
Ibert, whose Festival Overture will be 
played on the opening program; Dari- 
us Milhaud, who will conduct his Sec- 
ond Symphony, and Olivier Messiaen 
whose Trois Tala will receive its 
world premiere. G. Francesco Mali- 
piero, Luigi Dallapiccola and Goffre- 
do Petrassi have also promised to at- 
tend. Mr. Malipiero will conduct his 
Fourth Symphony. Frank Martin, 
Swiss composer, will hear the world 
premiere of his Ballad for piano and 
orchestra. Among other prominent 
composers expected to attend the fes- 
tival are Egon Wellesz, who will con- 
duct his symphony, and Ernst Krenek, 
who will hear the first European per- 
formance of his Fourth Symphony. 

The following Austrian composers 
have been asked to send their compo- 
sitions: Paul Angerer, Hans Erich 
Apostel, Theodor Berger, Johann 
Nepomuk David, Eckhardt-Gram- 
matte, Joseph Mathias Hauer, Anton 
Heiller, Armin Kaufmann, Egon 
Kornauth, Joseph Marx, Karl Schiske 
and Alfred Uhl. The programs of the 
festival will also include older music, 
with emphasis on Haydn and Mozart. 

The Salzburg Music Festival will 
run from July 29 to August 31. The 
only new work scheduled thus far is 
Frank Martin’s opera, Zaubertrank. 
Maria Cebotari and Julius Patzak will 
sing leading roles. Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler will conduct Beethoven’s 
Fidelio. Mozart's Le Nozze di Figaro 
will be presented in Italian with Her- 
bert Karajan as conductor, and his 
Entfithrung aus dem Serail will be 
presented under the direction of Gus- 
taf Griindgens. The festival will in- 
clude two spoken dramas, Hoffmanns- 
thal’s Jedermann and_ Grillparzer’s 
Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 
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Columbia Festival Brings New Music 


(Continued from page 23) 
sonority. It was the only work of the 
six which was not seriously hampered 
by the curious qualities of the St. 
Paul’s Chapel organ, a rebuilt instru- 
ment with an unhappy mélange of 
ugly, old-fashioned, high-pressure dia- 
pasons, rather meaningless basic reed 
stops, and a topping of brilliant mix- 
tures and upper work in the con- 
temporary neo-baroque fashion. It 
provides a logy but rather shrill body 
of tone which denied to Walter 
Piston’s Chromatic Study on the 
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Name of Bach the bright animation 
and volatile polyphonic movement it 
would have on an instrument which 
spoke less ponderously, In the massive 
opening half af Paul Hindemith’s 
First Sonata, in E flat major, it em- 
phasized the monolithic quality of 
music which is already dour enough 
without external aid, and in Richard 
Donovan's toccata-like Paignion (the 
Greek name for a light poem of 
humorous sketch, the program told 
us) no real fleetness was possible. 
Hubert Lamb’s Toccata and Cecil 
Effinger’s Prelude and Fugue were the 
remaining items in a list of composi- 
tions which demonstrated that Amer- 
ican composers are beginning to take 
an interest in reinstating the king of 
instruments. Ceci. SMITH 





Chamber Music Program 


All three of the works on the 
chamber music program May 14 in 
McMillin Theater, were interesting, 
and each was completely different 
from the others. The Juilliard String 
Quartet gave the first performance of 
Lukas Foss’ Quartet in G and also 
played Harold Shapero’s Quartet No. 
1. Between the quartets Beveridge 
Webster and Leonid Hambro per- 
formed Robert Palmer’s Sonata for 
Two Pianos. 

Mr. Foss’ Quartet 
most distin- 
guished compo- 
sition thus far. 
It reveals both 
emotional ma- 
turity and a 
growing com- 
mand of style. 
He has_ em- 
ployed the four 
instruments in a 
highly original 
and yet always 
idiomatic man- 
ner. For all its 
magical weav- 
ing of sonori- 
ties, the quartet 
is a firmly knit structure. 
poser explained, it, ‘ ‘incorporates the 
traditional four movement scheme 
within the framework of a theme and 
variations.” The theme is stated in 
complete form at the beginning of the 
second movement, which itself is made 
up of variations. Two other variations 
which take the place of the classical 
scherzo lead to a fugal finale. 


The final section of the quartet 
seems abrupt and truncated, but other- 
wise the work has a flawless balance. 
This music is alive with passion and 
imagination, which are always con- 
trolled. If Mr. Foss had written noth- 
ing else, it would serve to establish 
him as a brilliantly gifted musician. 
The texture is complex but the design 
is always absolutely clear to the 
listener, And the rich harmony, with 
its ingenious use of dissonance, never 
becomes an end in itself. 


Mr. Palmer’s Two Piano Sonata 
has the typical driving rhythms, clash- 
ing interlocked contrapuntal figures 
and strenuous manner of the “mod- 
ern” music of the 1920’s. But even 
though it is composed in an outdated 
style, it remains a coherent and at- 
tractive piece of music. The material 
is economically used and the work has 
an admirable logic from beginning to 
end. The outside movements are al- 
most purely an intellectual exercise, 
but the passacaglia which forms the 
slow movement has a touch of majes- 
tic eloquence. Needless to say, Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Hambro played. the 
sonata with superb rhythmic vitality. 
It should be taken up by duo-pianists 
in the regular concert field, for it 
would offer refreshing contrast to the 
Rachmaninoff Second Suite, the Aren- 
sky Waltz and the other heavy sweets 
with which the repertoire is filled. 

Mr. Shapero’s First Quartet, like 
Mr. Palmer’s Sonata is often aca- 


is perhaps his 





Lukas Foss 


As the com- 


demic. It lacks neither power nor span 
of conception, however, and the slow 
movement has a glowing emotional in- 
tensity, Curiously enough, one has the 
impression, eyen in: the rapid, dis- 
sonant and rhythmically forceful sec- 
tions, of a fundamentally romantic and 
impressionistic temperament sternly 
self-disciplined. The Juilliard Quartet 
played both this and the Foss quartet 
in masterly fashion. 


Folk Music Delights 


An evening of genuine, unadulter- 
ated folk music May 15 in McMillin 
Theater brought delight to a large 
audience. Alan Lomax was a genial 
master of ceremonies who was able to 
put the singers and instrumentalists at 
their ease and keep things moving. It 
was high time that attention be 
brought to the folk music of the 
United States at a major festival of 
American music, and Mr. Lomax had 
arranged an admirably balanced pro- 
gram. 

The major performers of the eve- 
ning were Mrs. Texas Gladden, a 
Virginia ballad singer; Hobart Smith, 
her brother, a Virginia mountain fid- 
dler and guitar player, who also sang 
and danced; Jean Ritchie, from the 
Kentucky mountain country, who 
sang, accompanying himself on the 
dulcimer; Brownie Maghee, a North 
Carolina blues guitarist, who sang 
several of his own delightful songs, 
including a Baseball Boogie that 
brought down the house; Vera Hall, 
an Alabama spiritual and folk song 
singer; Peter Seeger, who sang topi- 
cal ballads and an old New England 
chanty ; and Dan Burley, blues pianist, 
who gave a running commentary on 
the development of the blues, boogie 
woogie and other styles of music as 
he played. 

By bringing people from their 
homes in various parts of the country, 
Mr. Lomax was able to give his 
audience a taste of folk art ‘unre- 
touched or arranged for public con- 
sumption. The daring dissonances of 
the sea lament which Mrs. Gladden 
sang and her deliberate variations 
from pitch could never be indicated on 
a printed page with any accuracy. The 
same was true of the “blue” notes 
which Miss Hall introduced into some 
of her songs—notes which had no re- 
lation to the established melodic line 
but by their very strangeness imbued 
it with a remarkable poignance. 

Mr. Maghee’s own songs were ir- 
resistibly spirited and full of humor. 
He radiated a charm which would 
make Madison Square Garden seem 
like a cozy bar after a song or two. 
The old Baptist songs of Kentucky 
sung by Miss Ritchie were astound- 
ingly fresh and beautiful. Their modal 
character gave them a strength which 
the 19th century diatonic hymns com- 
pletely lack. It was good to have Mr. 
Seeger remind us that people have 
always sung about many phases of 
life—race problems, labor troubles, 
professional worries and others—and 
not merely about nagging wives, 
romantic love and the other threadbare 
themes. 

The evening ended with a jamboree 
in which the audience joined in song. 
It was a complete success from every 
point of view. Let us hope that a 
giant folk festival will soon be or- 
ganized in New York, as Mr. Lomax 
suggested, bringing together people 
from all parts of the nation. 

Ropert SABIN 


Fred E. Ahlert Elected 
President of ASCAP 


Fred E. Ahlert, since 1933 a 
director of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, 
has been elected its president for the 
year beginning May 1. Mr. Ahlert 
thus becomes the fourth president of 
the society, succeeding Deems Taylor, 
who has served continuously as presi- 
dent since 1941 and was not a candi- 
date for re-election. 
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The Moore Theatre, from a drawing 
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the most popular meeting place in 
town, and this too, despite the fact 
that there were constant complaints of 
“the infernal noise” made by “Indians 
congregating before it each Sunday.” 
In May, Seattle school children essayed 
here their earliest recorded public per- 
formance of music. They sang in the 
Pavilion again at the Fourth of July 
celebration, that year, a performance 
said to be “most recherché affair 
of the kind ever to take place in the 
Territory.”” Not only was there, that 
day, the “well-known superb music” 
of the Brass Band; but “young lads 
and misses” were also heard to advan- 
tage in the song entitled “The Battle 
of Saratoga.” Later in the same pro- 
gram there was heard “another inter- 
lude by the children, of the ‘Boston 
Tea Party’; and, following the pres- 
entation of an Oration, the youthful 
choristers sang Yankee Doodle “with 
exceeding much spirit.” 

Washington Territory was, as yet, 
completely isolated; and visitors from 
“the States” were obliged to travel a 
combined land-and-water route which 
frequently included the Panama Isth- 
mus, where a railroad had been com- 
pleted in 1859. For several years 
Seattlites had been agitating for a 
railroad from the East, and it was in 
1870 that the New York Times cheer- 
fully announced a plan for the estab- 
lishment. of “a belt of settlements 40 
miles wide, to hoop the con- 
tinent between the great lakes and the 
Pacific.” However, years of disappoint- 
ment and frustration followed, during 
which, on May Day of ’74, all the 
able-bodied men of Seattle started out 
from Yesler’s Pavilion, preceded by 
the Brass Band, to find a grade and 
build a railroad across the mountains 
for themselves! In the meantime, the 
“visiting virtuosi’—most of whom 
came north via schooners, steamers 
and freight-boats out of San Fran- 
cisco—began to include Seattle in their 
west-coast itineraries. 

The first of the visiting artists was 
Mme. Anna Bishop, who sang two 
Grand Concerts at the Pavilion of 
Friday and Saturday evenings, Aug. 
22 and 23, 1870. Madame Bishop, then 
on her farewell tour around the world, 
had just sung in Victoria, B.C. and 
was on her way to Portland. Ad- 
mission to this, the first artist recital 
in Seattle, was one dollar, with “Front 
seats reserved for gentlemen accom- 
panied by ladies.” The singer, assisted 
by Alfred Wilkie (English tenor), 
L. I. Gottschaik (baritone) and Frank 


Gilder (pianist from San _ Francisco, 
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who incidentally returned to Seattle 
for further concerts in later years), 
presented a program which included 
art songs, ballads and excerpts from 
Italian opera. Local interest in music 
was greatly stimulated by this concert, 
and during the same year Seattle ac- 
quired not only a well-attended Sing- 
ing School (E. O. Seleger, teacher) ; 
but its first music store. This establish- 
ment, first known as the Pioneer Book 
Store, shortly advertised in the /n- 
telligencer “an extensive assortment of 
Pianos & Organs and Musical Mer- 
chandise’’, including “MUSIC BOOKS 
and SHEET MUSIC sold at San 
Francisco prices with freight added.” 

Fine artists now visited the North- 
west (Portland, Seattle and Victoria) 
with increasing frequency. Camilla 
Urso played her famous Strad in the 
tunnel-like Pavilion in 1875. In 1877 
the Caroline Richings-Bernard Co. 
plaved five operas here. A year later 
the city was visited by the celebrated 
Remenyi. A new opera house—The 
Squire—was erected in ’79, and more 
opera was imported from San Fran- 
cisco. Transportation improved rapid- 
ly during the 80’s, and the decade was 
therefore notable for the richness of 
its concert fare. Emma Abbott came 
to sing in the “new Frye Opera 
House.” .. . Thea Seattle Theatre was 
built. Robin Hood and The Mikado 
had local hearings. The Emma Juch 
Opera Company next presented Faust, 
William Tell, Carmen and Mignon. 
The Ovide Musin Concert Company 
played to huge audiences; and in 1889 
Patrick Gilmore, fresh from his Bos- 
ton successes, brought his 80-piece 
band (Thurston. Campanini and 
Whitney, soloists) to the Old Armory 
at Third and Union. . . . Local musical 
organizations also flourished. The 
Oratorio Society began annual presen- 
tations of the Messiah and Elijah; 
and the First Regimental Band (Pro- 
fessor Wagner, conductor) now fur- 
nished stirring music for all civic occa- 
sions, 

With the early 90’s came more 
opera, and the appearances of such 
artists as Joseffy, De Pachmann, Josef 
Hofmann, Ellen Beach Yaw, Clarence 
Eddy (the first pipe-organ in town had 
been erected in the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Help, in ’82, and others 
had followed), Adelina Patti, Melba, 
Nevada, and Calvé. 

Then, in 1891, was organized the 
Ladies Musical Club, which has ever 
since been one of the most vital forces 
for good music in the Northwest. At 
the first meeting, 26 ladies arrived at 
the home of Mrs. George W. Bacon, 
each bearing 50 cents as a gift toward 
a fund which would help to develop 
more local talent, and bring artists to 
Seattle. Neither of the original aims 
has ever been lost sight of, and dur- 
ing the first 35 years of its existence, 


The Story of Music 


in Seattle 


the Club presented, before an audience 
made up of both active and associate 
members, more than 100 artists—an 
amazing roster which included Car- 
reno, Kneisel Quartet, Gabrilowitch, 
Augusta Cottlow, Schumann-Heink, 
Walter Damrosch and New York 
Symphony orchestra, Bonci, Scotti, 
Busoni, Elman, Hofmann, Bispham, 
Kreisler, Eames and Gogorza, Kube- 
lik, McCormack, Flonzaley Quartet, 
Alice Neilson, Godowsky, Ysaye, 
Rosenthal, Farrar, Harold Bauer, 
Fremstad, Gluck, Zimbalist, Ganz, 
Barrére Ensemble, Gadski, Destinn, 
Sembrich, Jomelli, Culp, Cadman, Gal- 
li-Curci, Matzenaur, Hempel, Alda, 
Edward Johnson, Grainger, Garden, 
Rachmaninoff, Schipa, Paderewski, 
Gerhardt, Casals, Braslau, Heifetz, 
and many others. During these years, 
Mrs. M. A. Gottstein was the Club’s 
devoted manager. The list since 1924 
includes, in the same manner, nearly 
every artists of repute appearing before 
the public. The Club has also spon- 
sored the appearances of young artists 
or less experience, it presents two lo- 
cal programs a month for the active 
membership, maintains a_ student 
auxiliary, and supports a Club paper. 
It has accumulated many thousands 
of dollars which have been safely in- 
vested in government bonds. From 
this fund the Club distributes annually 
an amazing benevolence (including a 
recent gift of $5,000 to the Seattle 
Children’s Orthopedic Hospital, in 
memory of Mrs. Gottstein), and seeks 
to give substantial aid to all worthy 
musical endeavors of the city. Mrs. 
Joseph B. Harrison is currently the 
president of the Ladies Musical Club. 


Symphony Progress 


Still another organization of note 
in the city is the Seattle Symphony 
(merged in 1947 with the Tacoma 
Svmohony, and now to be known as 
the Pacific Northwest Symphony Or- 
chestra), which had its beginnings on 
Dec. 29, 1903, when a group of local 
musicians, assembled by Harry West, 
a local violinist, played a concert in 
the ballroom of the Old Arcade Build- 
ing. Other concerts of a similar na- 
ture followed, and by 1905 the audi- 
ence had grown so large that the or- 
chestra was forced to move over to 
John Cort’s Grand Opera House on 
Cherry Street. Here the Symphony 
occasionally joined a 200-voice chorus 
under James Hamilton Howe in pre- 
senting oratorio. 

From 1903 to 1907 the orchestra 
existed as an amateur organization, 
without a regular payroll. During the 
latter year, a group of Seattle women 
organized the Seattle Symphony So- 
ciety and began a systematic campaign 
for financial support. Generous pa- 
trons during these and succeeding 
years included Mrs. C. D. Stimson, 
the later Joseph Bletiven and H. C. 
Henry. Michael Kegrize was present- 
ly engaged as permanent conductor, 
and the symphony took up rehearsal 
quarters in the old University Build- 
ing on the down-town tract. Since 
the structure had now been vacant 
for some time, it was no uncommon 
sight to see all 52 players toiling up 
the hill from Cherry Street (John 
Cort’s Opera House) on _ rehearsal 
days, each struggling along under the 
double burden of instrument and chair. 

The first concert under the Kegrize 
regime (Nov. 18, 1907) was a festive 
affair and had as soloist Mrs. Louise 
Van Ogle in Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations. Visiting artists heard as 
soloists that season were Maud Pow- 
ell, Mischa Elman, and Lillian Nor- 
dica. In 1909 Kegrize was succeeded 
by Henry Hadley, who enlarged the 


Symphony to 65 anu cununued the im- 
portation of famous soloists. 

Hadley departed for San Francisco 
in 1911, and yet, in spite of the fact 
that the orchestra was again faced 
with financial insecurity, it continued 
to function under John Spargur 
(former concert-master of the group). 
The musicians often played at great 
personal sacrifice, and added a series 
of concerts for children to the usual 
offerings. In 1921, the orchestra dis- 
banded temporarily. The present or- 
ganization dates: from. 1927, and lists 
among its conductors since that time, 
Karl Krueger, Basil Cameron, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, Sir Thomas Beecham and 
Carl Bricken. Eugene Linden of the 
Tacoma Symphony now serves as as- 
sistant conductor. It has been the cus- 
tom, during the past seasons, to present 
several world-famous soloists each 
year. 

One cannot fail to mention tHe 
splendid work of the Cornish School, 
created in 1914 by Nellie C. Cornish, 
daughter of a Seattle pioneer. Here 
are taught music, drama, art, language 
and other related phases of the arts; 
and the school has always upheld the 
permanent values in good music. Cal- 
vin Cady and David Sheets Craig of 
Seattle were for many years national 
figures in music education. A recent 
educational concert organization is the 
Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra (non- 
commercial and_ non - professional ) 
which, under the conductorship of Don 
Bushell, gives at least two splendid 
concerts a year at the Moore Thea- 
tre. The Music and Art Foundation, 
which now includes some thirty units, 
studies some special phase of music 
each year (this year, The Northwest, 
Its Music, Drama, Art, Literature and 
Crafts). 

The most important concert man- 
ager in Seattle during the past quar- 
ter century has been Mrs. Cecelia 
Schultz, a musician in her own right, 
whose first professional work in Seat- 
tle was a concert appearance as pian- 
ist. In 1922, as president of the Seat- 
tle Musical Art Society, Mrs. Schultz 
established a series of Chamber music 
concerts, and conducted them for ihree 
years. In 1926, Mrs. Schultz inaugu- 
rated a series of afternoon musicales 
held in the luxurious Spanish ball- 
room of the Olympic Hotel, at which 
she presented Ravel, Respighi, Anna 
Case, Kathryn Meisle, Bonelli, Chali- 
apin, and others. In 1933, she present- 
ed Lawrence Tibbett at the Civic Au- 
ditorium before an audience of 6,500. 
Two years later, Mrs. Schultz leased 
the Moore Theatre (of which she is 
still manager and lessee) ; and from a 
small beginning of but a few concerts 
a year, now offers at the Moore as 
many as 100 nights of music each year, 
thus establishing the Moore as the 
concert center of the city. Mrs. 
Schultz’s concert budget sometimes 
tops a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, and few artists of quality before 
the public but have appeared in Seattle 
under her management. 

Scores of personages unmentioned 
here have contributed to the city’s mu- 
sical growth, and many choral groups 
which meet together to sing, once or 
twice each month, are playing their 
part in making Seattle a truly musical 
city. 


Pacific Northwest Youth 
Group Plans Summer Programs 


SEATTLE.—The Youth Symphony of 
the Pacific Northwest, Francis Aranyi, 
conductor, is now preparing its sum- 
mer programs as well as making ar- 
rangements for the Pacific Northwest 
Music Camp (6th session), from Aug. 
15 to Sept. 6. Mr. Aranyi will direct 
orchestral and chamber music _ pro- 
grams, while operatic and choral work 
will be under Gustave Stern, musical 
director of the Seattle Civic Opera. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 























A MUSICAL INTERLUDE BETWEEN POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


President Truman hears a concert by the National Symphony sponsored by the 

American Federation of Musicians with Gladys Swarthout as soloist. On his right 

is James C. Petrillo, president of the Federation, and on his left Miss Swarthout, 
Hans Kindler, conductor of the National Symphony, and Frank Chapman 





REUNION IN MUSKOGEE 


When William Primrose gave a viola recital 

in this Oklahoma town recently he met his 

cousin, John Primrose, after a long separation. 

His cousin was a war prisoner for four years 
in Japanese prison camps 


AT AN EASTERN SUNRISE 
Nadine Conner and Nino Martini, of the 





PRELUDE TO AMERICAN RETURN 


John Creighton Murray, violinist, chats with Edouard 
Van Beinum, conductor of the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
with which Mr. Murray appeared several times recently. 
After completing his European tour the violinist has 
returned to the United States and will tour here next fall 


EN ROUTE FOR REHEARSALS 


OFF BY 
PLANE 


Yehudi Menuhin 
with his wife, 
Diana, begins a 
four-month tour 
to include Lon- 
don, Paris, Edin- 
burgh and 
Switzerland 


























Geo. Valentine Ewell 





Ben Greenhaus 


ENJOYING THE PARK IN SPRING 


Maryla Jonas, pianist, sets off for an old 
fashioned carriage ride in New York 











Metropolitan Opera, receive congratulations 

from Rufus B. von KleinSmid, chancellor of 

the University of Southern California, after 

singing at Forest Lawn Memorial Park 
in Glendale 


Heitor Villa-Lobos, Brazilian composer, and 

his wife are greeted at La Guardia airport 

by Irra Petina and Dorothy Sarnoff (right), 

both of whom will appear in Mr. Villa-Lobos’ 
operetta, Magdalena 


IN CONFERENCE . 


Shura Cherkassky, pianist, goes over a score with Issay 

Dobrowen, conductor of the Géteborg Symphony in 

Sweden, where Mr. Cherkassy appeared during his 
Scandinavian tour 















ConNcERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


presents for season 1948-1949 


PIANISTS SOPRANOS 








Mary Bothwell 


George Chavchavadze 
Irene Jessner 


Vera Franceschi 
Carl Frie dberg (Metropolitan Opera Association ) 
Micue*Siees Marguerite Kozenn 
Se rl , Martha Locker 
Vladimir Horowitz : 
Kiosk Watidbinler Elisabeth Schumann 
‘ Josephine Sitjar 


VIOLINISTS Teresa Stich 
ae *Ruth Wolpert 








Symon Goldberg 
(1st American Tour) 


Inez Lauritano 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS and CONTRALTOS 





*Zinaida Alvers 
Kerstin Thorborg 





VIOLIST 


Milton Katims 


CELLIST 


Jascha Bernstein 


HARPIST 





Marcel Grandjany 


ENSEMBLE 





Budapest String Quartet 


(Metropolitan Opera Association ) 


TENORS 


*Marvin Clark 
Carmine Gagliardi 
Giovanni Martinelli 


BARITONES 





*Ben Cutler 
Ossie Hawkins 
(Metropolitan Opera Association ) 


Alexander Sved 
(Metropolitan Opera Association ) 


SPECIAL. ATTRACTIONS 

















Sir Adrian Boult Miriam Marmein *New York..Vceai Quartet 
Conductor B.B.C. London America’s First Lady of Pantomime, 
and two assisting dancers. 


a 








* 


For all particulars and information, address: 


CONCERT DIRECTION ANNIE FRIEDBERG ® 251 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 

















